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Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews 
New Books, &c. 


- PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS 


and Advertisements of 





The Best, Brightest, & Most Interesting Paper THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE has been PROVED to be far ahead 
10 or 12 Pages-Daily. P of any other London evening 
paper as a medium for publishers 


PoPULAR FRATURES ARF : 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, | PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


S08 SURE eS A Classified Survey of the Week's 
science and Art specially dealt with. + Publishing appears every Saturday. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special . 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


announcements. 


Published Daily. Price One Penny. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultiyated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters, 





eounT THe THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tuk EVENING PaPEx OF THE EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 


ST. JAMES’S Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
GAZETTES Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 


lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
In the Train - 
Orrices : NEWTON St., Ho_Bory, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. 8. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPEOIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH THE NORTHERN WHIG 
Established 1855. 


a , , BELFAST. 
The principal morning paper published 
in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National ESTABLISHED 1824. 
reputation. : 
Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. The leading commercial paper in Ireland. 


Reviews and criticisms carefully and 


cleverly written A special literary page weekly. 


THE LEICESTER DAILY POST 
The only morning paper in the district. 


Suitable medium for Publishers’ Adver- 
tisements. 





THE IRISH TIMES 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 


DUBLIN. 
The largest and most influential circula- : oe Half of ee, 
ph RS | | Shasliage, anil ea Ge aaghaogloen 
Special page of book reviews every Friday. Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 
London Editorial Offices: 158 FLEET STREET. NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. LONDON OFFICE : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS r 








Applications jor these spaces should 
be made to Messrs. Crossley § Co., 
57a Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted, 
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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown. The Displayed Advertisements are 


charged at 5s. per inch. 


‘0 BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS OF THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
FREE LIBRARIES. ‘The May CatTa- 

LOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HaND WorKS and |THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED 

New REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly | OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON 

reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post REQUEST. 


free upon application to W H. SMITH & Sop, THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W. 
wh : Portiand, Maine, U.S.A. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. YYPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Novels, 

MAY LIST Now Ready, including all latest Plays, Reviews. Sermons, &c., typewritten 
purchases, offered at greatly Reduced Prices. | with promptuess end accuracy, at 7d. per 1,000 
TILLIAM GLAIS8H E R | words. Specimens and testimonials on applica- 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, tion. — Miss ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, 
265 HicnH HoLporn, LONDON. Appleby, Westmorland. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, | ryyRANSLATIONS AND TY PEWRITING. 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. I Russian, French, Spanish, and Italian. 


High-class typewriting, 10d. per 1,000 words. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CIROULAR | Translation tariff on application.—BAaMPTON & 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and | PRYNNRE, 32 Pitcairn Road, Mitcham. 

Classified Lists of Books are issued by | AUtHoRs MsS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
W ILLIAMS & NORGATE:| carefully typed at home (Remington), 


Book Importers, | 10d. per 1,000 words ; reduction for quantities. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, | Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7 Vernon 
London, W.C Road, Clapham, 8.W. 





} 


SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. UTHORS’ MsS., Novels, Sermons, Plays, 

Reviews Type-written accurately and 

HOMAS THORP, | promptly, 9d. per 1,000 words. References to 

Secondhand Bookseller, well-known Writers —M. Stuart, Thirlbank, 

100 St. Marrin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., | Roxborough Road, Harrow. is 

AND 4 BROAD STREET, RBADING. | YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

) ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 

Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale| and references. — Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Commissions executed. | Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


|] ANGUAGES by qualified native teachers. 

+ Specialité: advanced studies in French 
Elocution, Literature, History of the Language. 
Terms and references on application; trial 
lesson free. Principal, M. Forné, M.A. (Paris) 
(licencié-és-lettres), — ECOLE Vicror HvuGo, 
74 Baker Street. 





TT'YPEWRITING. — The West Kensington 
Offices. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. ; 
Legal and General Copying; Circulars, &c., 
| duplicated; usual terms; references; estah- 
lished eleven years.—SIKES & SIKES, 13 Wolver- 
ton Gardens, and 229 Hammersmith Road, W. 


6 ree — MSS. copied from 10d. 
1,000 words; carbon copies half-price; 
| special rates large quantities; book work; 
circulars Mimeographed ; envelope addressing ; 
mail orders promptly done.—W. List, 11 Hay- 
market, S.W. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of THE ACADEMY can be supplied 
for 1s. each. The price of the bound half-yearly 
volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 9 East Harding 
Street, B.C. 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the 
COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY should be 
sent not later than Noon on Thursday to 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. Terms, &c., on 





application. 
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OUNTY of LONDON. 

EDUCATION AOTS, 1870 to 1903. 

The LONDON COUNCIL invites APPLICA- | 
TIONS for the post of EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
for the performance of duties in connection with | 
the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 | 
to 1903. 

The duties of Executive Officer are as follows : 
To see that all decisions of the Council relat- 

ing to educational matters are duly carried 
into effect. 

In consultation with the educational adviser 
to exercise a general supervision over the 
Council's schools and colleges. 

To see that the by-laws and regulations are 
duly promulgated and enforced. 

To superintend the administrative work of 
the Council’s inspectors and officers en- 
gaged in educational work. 

To be responsible to the Education Com- 
mittee for the management and discipline 
of the staff engaged in the executive work 
of the Education Department. 

To lay the administrative reports of the 
inspectors and local correspondents before 
the Sub-Committees and advise the Sub- 
Committees thereon: to see that effect is 
given to the resolutions of the Councii in 
regard to the general management, repair, 
or letting of the Council’s educational 
buildings ; and to advise the Committee in 
regard to sites, new buildings, alterations 
of existing buildings, and transfer of school 
buildings. 


The salary attached to the position is £1,000 
per annum. 

The officer appointed will be required to give 
his whole time to the duties of the office, and 
will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, 


| particulars of which are contained in the form 


of application. 

Applications should be made on the official 
form, to be obtained from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, The County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, 8 W., to whom they must be 
returned not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, 


|the 28th day of May, 1904, accompanied by 


copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 
Canvassing either directly or indirectly will 
be held to be a disqualification for appointment. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hali, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
April, 1904. 
BUOK-KEEPER with large experience in 
commercial, manufacturing and profes- 
sional offices, seeks an engagement. Oan 
prepare balance sheets, and audit accounts. 
Will accept temporary or evening employment 
on moderate terms. Excellent references. 
Write D., Office of this paper. 
/_— (age 25) requires situation in 
Bookseller's, or could manage Library. 
Good references. Disengaged.—Address, F., 
178 Snargate street, Dover. 
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OUNTY OF LONDON. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of CHIEF 
CLERK of the education branch of the depart- 
ment of the Clerk of the Council. The Chief 
Clerk will. under the Cierk of the Council, be 
responsible for the management and discipline 
of the staff in the clerical work of the 
education branch of the department of the 
Clerk of the Council; he will carry on the 
official correspondence of the Education Com- 
mittee, except as otherwise provided ; he will 
be responsible for the internal arrangements 
and discipline of the office. The salary attached 
to the position will be £800. 

The officer appointed will be required to give 
his whole time to the duties of his office, and 
will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, 
particulars of which are contained in the form 
ot application. : 

Applications should be made on the official 
form to be obtained from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 10 A.M. un May 28, 194, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will 
be held to bea disqualification for appointment. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

May 4, 1904. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 


1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid. 


2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 
through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. WANTED WANTED. 


*," Subscribers are requested to state clearly RIDGES’ History of Northants; Gent’s| (YURRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted ” | Magazine, 1799.—Gu0. HARDING, 64 Great BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. | Russell Street, London, W.C. prices for cash by HoLMsEsS Bros., 4 Manette 

ee giants tak Sone SIN a aad — | Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 

EETON’S Cyclopedia, 4 vols. or 2 vols.; (.ALMON’S Higher Plane Curves; Mind, com- | Mts. ©. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 

J City of Sarras ; Bumpus, Glories of France ; plete set; Philosophical Magazine, early ;, —————_——— —— —_—_—— 
Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, 4to.— volumes; Brewer, Henry VIL; Kirk, Charles 


BRIGHT’s STORES, LTD., Bournemouth. Dn : ORKS by Wilde, 0.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; 
RIGHTS STORES, LTD., bourn a ___ the Bold.—HEFFER & Sons, Cambridge. books in large "end email quantities 


EUSS, La Bible (Psaumes et Evangiles THE Eclectic Review, vol. 1, part 2, 1805; — ee eee 
Synoptiques), 1875. —Dr. Coss, 17 Holland vols. 20, 26, 28, 1823-7; vols. 3, 4, 10,14, 
Park Gardens, W. | 16, 1830-6.—C. HiGHAM, 27a Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 

AD’S The World Mystery ; Orpheus; Notes | - — RE Kas aN : Seatiesenns ‘ 
on Nirvana; Simon Magus, Pistis Sophia. | TEWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s . . . . 
—WILL14M Downina, 5 Temple Row, Birming- | Pra tical Treatise on Planting, Dublin, | ig ove pee: ar mg ee 
ham. | 1794 or 1822 ; Hillegas, With the Boer Forces. | r+: Christian a 1 S H i . staid. 
——— |—Hopezs, Ficcis & Oo., Ltp., Booksellers, | (24? Ubristianity, vol. 9; Hanes y Brytaniaid, 
: 4 . ’| Div. 1 (Mackinnon).— LLoyp & TOWNSEND, 

13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











RABBE’S Complete Works.—JARVIs & 
Foster, Lorne House, Bangor, N.W. 











IMES Newspaper, 1800-1870, or a series ; 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Spectator (newspaper), vols. 1-80; Cra- | 
shaw (Richard), Poems, complete; Rowe, Bonds | [JEPTAMERON, 5 vols., large paper; 
of Disunion, 1883. — Francis EDWARDS, | Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Johnson’s | 
83 High Street, Merylebone, London, W. | Dictiot ary, 1755 ; Brewer’s Henry VIIL., 2 vols.; | 
~——— | Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 4 vols.; Meredith’s 
'IYHE Mines of the Transvaal, last edition.— | P: ems, 1851; Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858.— 
M. H. Guu & Son, Lrp., 50 Upper | HOLLAND Bros., Booksellers, Birmingham. 
O'Connell Street, Dublin. 








HALLINOR Smith’s Mezzotints, portraits; 
Green’s Short History of the English 
People ; Bringli’s Narrative of a Residence in 
South Africa; Scott’s History of Stourbridge ; 
Bushell’s Chinese Porcelain; Dugdale’s War- 
| wickshire, vol. 2, edited by Dr. Thomas; Bible, 
ICKERING’S Aldine Poets: Churchill, Coverdale’s Folio, 1537; James’ Varieties of 
WNERS of genuine cimens of Olid Falconer, Gray, Swift, and Goldsmith, | Religious Experience; Starbuck’s Psychology 
() Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, | cloth, uncut; Kelmscott Beowulf, John Ball,|°f Religion; Butler's Solar Biology; Life of 
Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of |Gothic Architecture; Rossetti’s Poems, 1st|Mesmer; Ptolemy’s Astrology. — MIDLAND 
the same privately, are invited to send par: | edition, cloth ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, Ist edition | #DUCATIONAL Oo., LrD., Second-hand Book 
ticulars to HAMPTON & Sows, Pall Mall East, | cloth; Ditto, Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1st | Department, Birmingham. 
who are always prepared to give full value for | edition.—FRaNK HOLLING, Bookseller, 7 Great | 
interesting examples. Turnstile, W.C. 























\[ Continued on neat page. 
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WANTED. 

Continued from last page. 
APIER’S Peninsular War, 6 vols., 8vo; 
Buckle’s Civilization, 3 vols., 8vo; 


Palmer, Visit to the Russian Church.—A. & R. 
MILNB, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


peo — Wanted, Old:-English Stamps 

issued before 1890, unused or on originals 
preferred.—T. A. M‘INTYRE, Secretary Scottish 
Philatelic Association, 43 Nile Grove, Edin- 
burgh, 


UATUOR Coronati, vol. 1; Dumas’ Cele- 
Q brated Crimes, vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 
1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. (Salisbury), 
1766.—Myxrs & Co.,59 High Holborn, London, 
W.c. 


\ 


ACEY’S Specifications ; Inglis (Lady), Siege 
of Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to ; 


| 
| 
| 


Willis, Canterbury Cathedral —JAMES PARKER | 


& Co., 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


YLIES’ Lawford Graves, 1852 ; Macaulay’s 
Herodotus, 2 vols.; Plato’s Dialogues, 


| Cabinet, 


Jowett, 2nd edition, 5 vols.—PARKER & SON, | 


27 Broad Street, Oxford. 


bey 1598 and 1602 editions; Jullien, 
Vie de Hector Berlioz; Boccaccio, De 
Casibus Virorum, Augsburg, 1544; Pennell, 
Lithography.—H. H. PgEacu, formerly Hoyle, 
5 Grey Friars, Leicester 


NY Histories or books dealing with Cornwall | 


and the Scilly Isles; also old maps and 
prints of Cornwali; and engravings of cele- 
brated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, Bookseller, 
Penzance. 


I CIPALITY EDUCATIONAL DeEpot, Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings, Cardiff. 








‘HE Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book, by 

Madame de Chatelaine, published about 
60 years ago, cloth, or broken copy if clean and 
not cut down.—THos. RATCLIFFE, the Dukery 
Bookshop, Worksop. 


) 


or Pocket Tablet for 1848 ; Early English Plays. 





ILITARY coloured prints of uniforms; mili- 


—Ropsson & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly. | 


TMHE DIARY of 

SILENCE, by Madden. State price and 
condition to Miss RippELL, 5 Gordon House 
Road, N.W. 





tary Records and Sign Manuals; Souvenir | 


MASTER WILLIAM 


NECDOTA Sydenhamia; Donovan’s From | 


Lyre to Muse ; Forbes’ Arabic Grammar ; 


O’Grady’s Hist. of Ireland ; Reyner’s Apostolatus | 


Benedictinorum.—A. CAPEL SHAW, Birming- 
ham Free Library, Reference Dept. 


JAMBSON'S Italian Painters; English Drama- 
J tists of to-day by Archer; Books by 








WANTED. 


NGLISH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 
Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. 
Largest stock in’ Wales. Any quantities for 
cash. All Welsh books purchased.—WiILLIAMS’s 
Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 





H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Mae- 

» george’s Old Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ 
Poetical Works, edited Grosart.—D. WYLLIE & 
Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


FOR SALE. 
(['HE DOME, The Butterfly, The Studio, The 
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FOR SALE. 

Spt e Hist. Naturelle (Mammiféres), mp 
fol., hand coloured,,sixty times ‘de Luxe.” 
48 Articles (Mar. 1819 to Feb. 1833). or 15 years’ 
Work, and 60 plates (lithos coloured, signed, 
with ratio to life-size). Audubon. in ’28, went 
special, London to Paris, to see al] numbers 
then done. Offers? News of the Camp; Pre- 
toria, War of, 1880-81, complete file, edited Du- 
Val and Deecker. Unique? Where another? and 
Mafeking Mail; Bomb Shell Siege Slip, 105th 

day, £30.- JAMES HaYEs, Bookseller, Ennis. 


VELYN § Silva, 2 vols., 4to, half morocco, 
1825, 21s. ; Roula’s L Embrvolegie Comparée, 





1014 Figures, large 8vo, 1894, 9s.; Lowe’s 


Savoy, The Whirlwind, Phil May’s Annuals, | 
| sets complete. and others scarce. Offers.— 
| BayNeE, 36 Annette Street, Glasgow. 


OSTAGE Stamps by Moens, 1864 ; Bridge- 

water Treatises, 8 vols., 1833; Naturalists’ 
4 vols., Smith.—BLmKo & Son, 
27 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 


ARK Twain, Edition de Luxe; Gasquet’s 

Eve of Reformation, Ist edition.—A. D. 

BRASH, County Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 








Bumpus, 335 High Holborn, W.C. 


A 





2 albums, 4to, morocco, gilt. £20; also 


| collection of Bookplates (ex libris), 350, some 
| very fine Chippendale, Pictorial, &-., 
EPORT any old prints of Cardiff.—PRIN- | 


£12.— 


Particulars on application to DaviIp CADNEY, | 


23 Market Hill, Cambridge. 





COLLECTION of Autograph Letters in | 


ONNOISSEUR, vol. 1, morocco, and parts | 
5 to 26, all first editions,as new. What | 


| offers?-— COMBRIDGE’s LIBRARY, 56 Church 


Road, Hove. 





YRIPPS’ Old English Plate, 21s., offered for | 


10s. 6d.; Robertson’s Church History, 


| 8 vols., 48:., for 20s. ; Collyns’ Chase of Wild 


Red Deer, 21s., for 10s. 6d. —JamEs G. COMMIN, 
Bookseller, Exeter. 


EFERENCE Library on Labour, Socialism 
and Social Reform questions : 
pamphlets, reports, newspapers and periodicals, 


comprehensive, unique; would form a valuable 
a Social Reform Institute. — | 


nucleus for 
JOSEPH EDWARDS, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 
OUND’S Geoffrey de Mandeville, 16s., for 5s. ; 
Some Minor Arts : Bookbiadings, Pottery, 
Fruit Trenchers, Enamels, &c., contains fine 
coloured plates, 2ls., for 8s., by Fletcher, 
Gardner, &. —GALLOWAY & PORTER, Book- 


| sellers, Cambridge. 


Haeckel.—JoHN SMITH & SON, 19 Renfield 


Street, Glasgow. 


Are Domett, Ranolf and Amohia (1883) ; 

A. ©. Swinburne, Notes on Poems and 
Reviews, Note on Mauscovite Crusade. — 
B. STEVENS, Box 50, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


_ Werner, A Time and Times, or other 
poetical works.—B. STEVENS, Box 50, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


) Pag Anecdotes of the 19th Century, 
by W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise, vol. 2.— 
B. STEVENS, Box 50, Sydney, N.S.W. 





‘NARDINAL Newman’s Works, 33 vols., uni- 
) form, original cloth, clean, £3; Herbert 


Spencer’s Philosophical Works, 19 vols., 8vo, | 


| cloth, and 4 pamphlets, best editions, £6 10s. ; 


Nicoll and Wise’s Literary Anecdotes of 
19th Century, fine plates, 2 vols. new, 40s. net, 
for 9s.—GoLp1E, 37 Cliff Road, Leeds. 


QKETCH, Country Life, London News, back 
Nos. 3d.; Edinburgh, Quarterly Reviews, 


| 6d.; Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Strand, 


OUVENIR of the Highlands, with chromo | 
views ; Mollard, Art of Cookery, 1802; | 


Lardner’s Railway Economy; Ellet, Laws of 
Trade, 1837.—SuckLine & Co., 13 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 


Windsor, &c., 2d. each; Shaw’s Kentish’ Dialect 
(pub. 10s.), 2s., post free. —GOULDEN, 5 St. 


Paul’s, Canterbury. 





buoks, | 


British Grasses, large 8vo, coloured, 9s. — 
HIscoKE & Son, Richmond, Surrey.” 





UNCH, complete set up to 1889, original and 
best edition throughout, in brown cloth, 
clean, as issued, 1841-1889, 96 vols, £21.— 
Messrs. JaGGARD, Bookshop, 13 Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 


RYCE, American Commonwealth, 1888; 
Gurney, Phantasms of the Living; Sy- 
monds, Essays; The Yellow Book, ‘vols. 1-7; 
The Analyst, vols. 1-9, bound with Mathemati- 
cal Visitor, vols. 1-6. — MARLING SCHOOL, 





pi ; _ | Stroud, Glos. 
rena, offer of Walter Crane’s Masterpiece; | | 


Spenser’s Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for | 


£7 10s. net, published at £10 15s.—Hunry F. | stamp or label.- -PUBLIC LIBRARY, Gravesend. 


HAT OFFERS? Vols. 1-13 Dict. National 
Biography, cloth, clean, perfect; no 


LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, 

incomplete set, bound, 96 .vols., backs of 

9 vols. slightly damaged. What offers ?— 

SECRETARY, Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh. 

1 TELEGRAPHIC Code, very scarce, for 

£2; Armstrong’s Turner as new, £6 6s., 

for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, large paper, 13 vols. 

complete, new, 13 guineas —JOBN SMITH & Son, 





| 19 Renfield St., Glasgow. 





ARMONTEL’S Moral Tales, new, 6s., for 
2s. 6d.; Sir Charles Grandison. 2 vols., 
new, 12s., for 5s.; Dalling’s Palmerston, 3 vols., 
cost 45s., for 15s. ; Chambers’ English Literature, 


| cost 2ls., for 3s. 6¢.—STREICHER, 4 Church 


Street, York. 


ORD Chancellor Campbell, engraved by 

Atkinson after Grant, 21 in. by 1o in., 

price one guinea—SwEET & MAXWELL, LTD., 
3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


YHARLES Dickens as I Knew Him, Dolby, 
3s. 9d. ; Letters, 3s. 6d. ; Speeches, 3s. 6d. ; 





| Dickensiana, Kitton, 8s. 6d.; Bozland, Dickens’ 


Places and People, Percy Fitzgerald, 3s.—J. W- 

THOMPSON, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 

| Page E of a Sportsman ; Life of Jack Mytton; 
Annals of Sporting; Analysis of the 

Hunting Field ; The Groom's Oracle; Daniel’s 

Rural Sports. Catalogues gratis. - THOMAS: 

THoRP, Bookseller, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, 


| London, W.C., and at Reading. 





OVELS. — Twenty-five Works of Fiction | 


(published within the last three years), 
all different, for£1 1s. — THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY, 18 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


UTHER’S Hist. of Painting, 3 vols., original 

cloth, like new, £3 15s.; Science Gossip, 

24 vols., original cloth, 18°5-88, excellent con- 
dition, 30s.— WALKER, Bookeeller, Leeds. 


OUR Volumes of the Over Seas Library, 
published 1s. 6d. each, including Cunning- 
hame Graham’s Ipané, Werner’s Captain of the 
Locusts, &c., &c., for 2s. 8d. free; University 
Magazine and Free Review, vols. 11 and 12, 400 
pages in each, cloth bound, 4s. the two free.— D. 
WEBSTER, Bookseller, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


RAHAM-BALFOOR’S Life of Stevenson, 
2 vols., 12s. 6d.; Waters of Babylon, 
Barrett and Hichens, 2s. 9d.; Architecture in 
Italy, by‘ Raffaelle Cattaneo, translated by 
Countess I. Curtis-Cholméley (Bermani), 7s. 9d- 
—Youne’s LIBRARY, Kensington. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 
Booksellers’ Reports of the Best Selling Books 








BATH: 


(Lane.) 


2. Scottish 


Elder.) 


N 


2. Stella 


1. Rebecca. 


BRIGHTON: 


*. 





1. Rebecca. 
Fregelius. 
(Longmans. ) 


2. Flame of Fire. 


England 


Messrs, B, & J. F. Meehan, 


32 Gay Street 


Fiction 


1. Napoleon of Notting Hill. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, 


‘General Literature 
Famous Houses of Bath and District. 


Chesterton. 


2. Anna the Adventuress. Oppenheim. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


37 New Street 


Fiction 


1. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. 


Mr. Achilles Taylor, 


General Literature 
1. Great Golfers. Beldam. (Macmillan.) | 
Reminiscences. 
(MacLehose. ) 


Geikie. 


(Smith, 


2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. | 
(Methuen.) 


198 Corporation Street 


(Allen. ) 


Fiction 


1. Red Morn. Pemberton. 
. Strong Mac. Crockett. 


Fiction 


Mrs. Wiggin. 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
Bright’s Stores, Ltd., 


Rider 


General Literature 
1. Pocket Ruskin. 


2. Pocket Classics. (Collins. ) 


(Cassell. ) 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Mr, A. E. Fulker, “ Boscombe Library ” 
General Literature 
1. Quiet Talks on Power. Gordon. (Revell.) 
2. Manchuria and Korea. 
(Isbister. ) 


Whigham. 


(Gay & Bird.) 
Haggard. 


The Arcade 


Fiction 
Mrs. Wiggin. 


Mr, W. Junor, 


Hocking. 


General Literature 
1. The Real Siberia. Fraser. 
2. The New Far East. Didsy. (Cassell). | 


(Cassell. ) 


(Gay & Bird.) 
(Cassell. ) 


72 Queen’s Road 


(Allen. ) 


Fiction 
- A Magdalen’s 
(Duckworth. ) 
2. The Woman with the Fan. 
(Methuen. ) 


Husband. 


General Literature 
1. Highways and Byways of Sussex. Lucas. 
(Macmillan. ) 
2. Pocket Ruskin. 


Brown. 





| BRISTOL: 


Hichens. | 


DERBY: 
Mr, Arthur Bertram Longbottom, 
Midland Railway Institute 


William George’s Sons, 
Top Corner, Park Street | 
General Literature General Literature 
Newnes’ India Paper Classics. | 1. Heart of Rome. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) 
Fiction 2. Old-time Travel. Shand. (Murray.) 
. House of Quiet. (Murray.) Ficti 
2. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, cag 
~~ 5 ain me. oe 1. Uther and Igraine. Deeping. (Richards. ) 


Elder. ) ws | ere , 
3- Elizabeth in Riigen. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


Mr, T. Thatcher, 
44 College Green 


General Literature 
1. Torrey and Alexander’s Publications. 


oe 


(Macmillan. ) | 2 
DOVER: 
Messrs, Voile & Roberson, 
176 Snargate Street 
General Literature 


2. Odds and Ends. Pigou. (Arnold.) 1. Ingoldsby Country. Harper. (Black.) 
3. Apologia. Newman. (Longmans.) 2. Ships and Shipping. Miltoun. (De La 
Fiction More Press.) 
Kitty Costello. Alexander. (Unwin.) Fiction 
| CAMBRIDGE: 1. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 
Messrs, Galloway & Porter, 2. Life ina Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 





30 Sidney Street 
General Literature 
1. English Literature. Leslie Stephen. | 
(Duckworth. ) 
2. An Autobiography. 
(Williams & Norgate. ) 


DURHAM: 
Messrs. Andrews & Co., 
73, 74 and 75 Saddler Street 


Herbert Spencer. . 
| General Literature 


: 1. The Real Siberia. Fraser. (Cassell.) 
| Mr, pees . 2. Autobiography. Spencer. (Williams 
30 Trinity Street & Norgate. ) 
| General Literature Fiction 

1. An Autobiography. Herbert Spencer. . The I Night. Weyman. (Smi 
(Williams & Norgate. ) oe Elden)” ight eyman, (Smith, 
2. Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone. | 2. Stella Fregelius. Rider Haggard. 
(Allen. ) pans (Longmans. ) 
I. "yie) Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, gagrBouRNE: 
er. 
2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. Me. Henry ae R 
(Methuen. ) 72 Terminus Road 
General Literature 
Messrs, Macmillan & Bowes, 1. Highways and Byways of Sussex. Lucas. 
1 Trinity Street (Macmillan. ) 
General Literature 2. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
a “nay Letters to Mary Gladstone. Fiction 
| en. ’ 1. The Vineyard. Hobbes. (Unwin.) 
2. Rossetti. Benson. (Macmillan. ) 2. Miss Carey’s Novels. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 
I. ——— * Elizabeth in Riigen. Mr. John Pulsford, 
acmillan. “ ” 
2. Napoleon of Notting Hill. Chesterton. The Royal Library, 
(Lane. ) | 80 Terminus Road 
General Literature 
| CANTERBURY: 1. Highways and Byways of Sussex. Lucas. 
Mr. W. E. Goulden, (Macmillan. ) 
5 St. Paul’s 2. Real Siberia. Fraser. (Cassell.) 

General Literature Fiction 
| 1. oan” Memoirs. Cornish. 1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane. ) 
acmillan. 2. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell. 
| 2. Life of Dean Farrar, by his Son. ' 

ane br ee LIVERPOOL: 
1. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. Mr. Edward Howell, 
(Methuen. ) 83 Church Street 


2. Madame Bovary. Flaubert. (Gibbings.) | General Literature 


1. Scottish Reminiscences. Geikie. (Mac- 
| CHELTENHAM : Lehose. ) 
Messrs, J. J. Banks & Son, 2. History of Modern England. Paul. 
“Imperial Library” (Macmillan. ) 
General Literature Fiction 
Japanese Books of all kinds. 1. The Vineyard. Hobbes. (Unwin.) 
Fiction 2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. 


One Before. Barry Pain. (Richards.) (Methuen. ) 
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THE BOOK MARKET .—continued 
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I. 
2. 


I. 
2. 


I. 
2. 


. Pa 


te 


. The Young Priest. 
. Life of Sir Thomas More. 


. Uriah the Hittite. 


. Elizabeth in Riigen. 
. Queer Things About Japan. 


. Questions esthétiques 


. L’Apprentie. 


. Creevey Papers. 
. Lord Acton’s Letters. 


. Tomaso’s Fortune. 


. Unto Each Man His Own, 


LIVERPOOL — continued 


Messrs, Philip, Son & Nephew, 
8 Castle Street 
General Literature 

Impressions of Japan. Rittner. (Murray. ) 
Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 

Fiction 
Magnetic North. Robins. 
Pa Gladden. Waltz. 

Stoughton.) 


(Heinemann. ) 
(Hodder & 


LONDON: 


Mr, H, R. Allenson, 
1 and 2 Ivy Lane 
General Literature 
Driver. (Methuen.) 
Villari. (Unwin.) 
Fiction 
Waltz. 


Genesis. 
Savonarola. 
Gladden. & 
Stoughton. ) 
Dickens’ Works. 


Messrs, Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, W. 
General Literature 
Cardinal Vaughan. 
Bridgett. 


(Hodder 


(Various. ) 


Fiction 


. Only a Doll, and other Stories. 


The Squire’s Granddaughters. Rosa 


Mulholland. 


Messrs, Farmer & Sons, 
179 Kensington High Street 
General Literature 
An Autobiography. Herbert Spencer. 
(Williams & Norgate. ) 
Fiction 
Wyllarde. (Heine- 
mann. ) 
Elizabeth in Riigen. 


Mr. R. W. Graham, 
9 College Crescent, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W, 
General Literature 
The New Far East. Didsy. (Cassell.) 
(Macmillan. ) 
Sladen. 


(Macmillan. ) 


(Treherne. ) 
Fiction 


1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
. The Magnetic North. 


Robins. (Heine- 


mann.) 


Messrs, Hachette & Co., 
18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
General Literature 

contemporaines. 
R. de la Sizeranne. (Hachette.) 

La Figlia di Jorio. D’Annunzio. (Treves. ) 

Fiction 

Geffroy. (Fasquelle. ) 

La Commune. P. & V. Margueritte. 

(Plon.) 


J. Jacob, 


149 Edeware Road, Hyde Park, W. 
General Literature 
(Murray.) 
(Allen. ) 
Fiction 
Merriman, (Smith, 
Elder. ) 
Gordon. 
(Heinemann.) 





| LONDON—continued 
Messrs. Lamley & Co. 
1, 3 & 7 Exhibition Road, S.W. 
General Literature 
1. Life of Newman. Barry. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 
2. Rossetti. Benson. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 
1. Magnetic North. Robins. (Heinemann. ) 
2. Woman witha Fan. Hichens. (Methuen. ) 
Mr. Thomas Laurie, 
13 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
General Literature 
1. Kingdom of God. Tolstoy. 
2. What Shall We Do? Tolstoy. 
Mr. Elliot Stock, 
61 and 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
General Literature 
1. Commentaries on Genesis. Driver. 
(Methuen. ) 
2. What is Christianity? Harnack. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 
Fiction 
I. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 
2. Pa Gladden. Waltz. (Hedder & 


— 


2. 


Stoughton. ) 


Messrs. Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 
3 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


General Literature 


. Williams on Vendor and Purchaser of 


Real Estate. 


Coote on Mortgages. (Stevens & Sons. ) 


MANCHESTER : 


= 


. Rossetti. 


Messrs, Sherratt & Hughes, 
27 St. Ann’s Street 


General Literature 
Benson. (Macmillan. ) 


. Ruskin’s Works. (Allen.) 
Fiction 
. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 
. The Cardinal’s Pawn. Montgomery. 
(Unwin.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


I. 


Mr. A, Denholm Brash, 
92 Heaton Road 
General Literature 
Rome in Ireland. McCarthy. (Hodder | 
& Stoughton.) 


2. World’s Classics. (Richards.) 
Fiction 
Wee Macgreegor Again. Bell. (Richards. ) 
OXFORD: 
Messrs. Parker & Son, 
27 Broad Street 
General Literature 
1. Rossetti. Benson. (Macmillan.) 
2. History of England. Bright. (Long- 
mans. ) 
3. Visitation Charges. Bishop Stubbs. | 
(Longmans. ) 
Fiction 





Gage of Red and White. Graham Hope. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


PENZANCE: 
Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
112a Market Jew Street 
General Literature 
1. Cornish Ballads. Hawker. (Lane.) 
2. Literary Lives Series. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 
Fiction 


1. Elizabeth in Riigen. 


(Macmillan. ) 


2. The Vineyard. John Oliver Hobbes. 


(Unwin.) 


RAMSGATE : 


I. 
2. 


_A 
. Quiet Talks on Power. Gordon. (Revell.) 


Messrs, Blinko & Sons, 
27 Queen Street 
General Literature 
pologia. Newman. (Longmans.) 


Fiction 
Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
Sixpenny Editions. 


RUGBY: 


2. 


I. 


Mr. G. E. Over, 
3 High Street 


General Literature 


. Sermon on the Mount. Gore. (Murray.) 


(Bell. ) 


Miniature Painters Series. 

Fiction 
George Eliot. (Warwick Edition.) 
‘ Blackwood. ) 


. Scott’s Novels. (New Century Edition.) 


(Nelson. ) 


SCARBOROUGH : 


1. Pocket Ruskin. 


Dalton’s Library, 
69 Newborough 
General Literature 
(Allen. ) 


2. London. Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 


1. Through Sorrow’s Gates. 


2. Tomaso’s Fortune. 


Fiction 

Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin.) 

Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 


SHEFFIELD: 


1. The 


Mr. Geo. C. Snaith, 

124 Barker Pool 
General Literature 
Making of English. 

(Macmillan. ) 


Bradley. 


2. Rossetti. Benson. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 
1. Through Sorrow’s Gates. Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin.) 
2. The Vineyard. Hobbes. (Unwin.) 
SWINDON : 
Mr. Summers Morris, 


2. Greatest Thing in the World. 


5 Bath Road 


General Literature 


. Helps to Worship. Archdeacon Boyd. 


3. 


4 


(Mowbray. ) 

Drum- 
mond. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Shilling Biographies. (Hutchinson. ) 

The Temple Shakespeare. (Dent.) 


TORQUAY: 


I. 
2. Wild Nature’s Ways. Kearton. (Cassell. ) 


. Tomaso’s Fortune. 


. Love’s Proxy. Bagot. 


Mr. Andrew Iredale 
13 Strand 
General Literature 
Life of Dean Farrar. (Nisbet.) 


Fiction 

Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder.) 

(Arnold. ) 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New Books 





LATE MR. JOHN COLEMAN. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AN 
ACTOR'S LIFE. 


By JOHN COLEMAN, Author of “Charles Reade as I Knew Him,” &c. 
In two large volumes, with numerous unpublished Portraits. 24s. net. 


THE 


SECOND LARGE EDITION AT PRESS OF 
MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE’S NEW BOOK. 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 20 Portraits on Art Paper, 18s. net. 


“Behind the Footlights’ contains a greater amount of direct personal iaformation co>cerning leading con- 
temporary actore, actresses, managers, and dramatists than can be found ia any number of recently publisned 
books about the theatre in England. . . . she must pe thanked for a singularly clever and entertaining a, 

Standard. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


FAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS. 


Notes and Impressions of recent Journeyings in Japan, Korea, and China, with observations on the commercial 
and political problems of the regions of the Far East affected by the Russo-Japanese War. 


By ERNEST PF. G. HATCH, M.P. 


With 3 Coloured Maps and about 80 Illustrations on Art Paper from Photographs specially taken by a Professionai | 


Photographer during the Author’s tour. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


AN ORIGINAL AND BRILLIANT BOOK 
BY THE AUTSOR OF “CELEBRITIES AND I.” 


ODDITIES, OTHERS, and I. 
By HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 
—_ [/mmediately. 
A BOOK FOR LADY GOLFERS, 
BY A LEADING EXPONENT OF THE GAME. 


LADIES’ GOLF. 


By MAY HR&ZLET. 
Open Ladies’ Champion and Irish Ladies’ Champion, 
1899, and 0: Ladies’ Ohampion, 1902. 
In large c: own 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 

With 24 Illustrations on Art Paper, inc’uding por- 
traits of a number of the best lady golfers, showing 
them in the act of making their strokes. 
(Jmmediately. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEDFORD. Each Volume in 
handsome cloth, gilt, and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
A NeW VOLUME BY 
S1R HERBERT MAXWELL, Baar, M.P., F.R.S. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER 
FISHES. 


With 12 Coloured Plates, including 22 Figures from 
Photographs. 





“Sir Herbert Maxwell cau be heartily congratulated 
on having produced a work that is readable on every 
page.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

The Times says:—‘“ Sir Herbert's book is to be 
warmly recommended to anglers, and the naturalist 
who is not an angler may learn a great deal from the 
work of the practics] educated fisherman.” 

Volumes already Issued. 
WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 

F. EpwarD HULME. 

BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Jounstoy. 
BUTTERFLiES & MOTHS OF THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE. By F. Epwaro Hume. 


By 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. have arranged to Publish New Novels by Mr. ANTHONY 
HOPE, “LUCAS MALET” (Mrs. Burton Harrison), Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN, 
Mrs. FELKIN (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler), Mr. JEROME K. JEROME, Miss 
BRADDON, Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE, Judge GRANT, Mr. RICHARD 
WHITEING, “ RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), Miss ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Miss LILY DOUGALL, Mr. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Mrs. 


STEPNEY 


RAWSON, Mr. TOM GALLON, the late Mr. B. L. FARJEON, and Miss ADA 


CAMBRIDGE. 





THE FOLLOWING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE READY OR WILL BE PUBLISHED 


IMMEDIATELY :— 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 


THE SUCCESSOR. 


“A novel which is being talked avout.” 
“A nove: which will mate its mark.” 
The St. James's Gazette (April 26) says :—“* The Successor’ is all that its publisher claims for it. The idea 
is capital, the risky ground carefully and lightly skated over. Each character is full of life and spirit. The 
writing is often extremely witty, and the whole thing is one of the mos; readable povels conceivable.” 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 
THE ORIGINAL WOMAN. 


[Third Edition. 


“*The Original Woman’ is ope of his fairest, freshest. most characteristic conceits, and renews all our 


earliest impres-io: s of the incomparable ease and vivacity of his stvle. The charm of the novel is manifold; it 
lies in the diversity, actuality, and vividness of the persons; in the pervacing humour and shrewd, keen, yet 
kindly judgment of the author.”— World. 

By “RITA.” 


THE MASQUERADERS. 


[Second large edition at press. 
By PHILIP PAYNE. 
THE MILLS OF MAN. [Second at ion. 
to gh wok ranger An excellent novel. It commands the highest praise. All the figures are conviociog, 
re! an 
demands it. At the same time the quiet, significant, mordant episodes are turned with real delicacy. The book 


appeals to intellectual interests in a very masterful fashio», and it must be ranged in that class of fiction which 
has a serious claim to the title of literature.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 





posed in the mo+t suggestive light. Mr. Payne can depict action with great spirit woere the occasion | 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


THE EARTHLY 
PURGATORY. 


(Jmmediately. 
By MISS BRADDON. 
A, LOST EDEN. 


(/mmediately. 


By F. W. HAYES. 


‘THE SHADOW 


OF A THRONE. 


[Jmmediately. 
By CORALIE STANTON AND 
HEATH HOSKEN. 
CHANCE THE JUGGLER 
(Jn the press. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
THE QUEEN’S OWN 
TRAITORS. 


By the Author of “Scarlet and Steel.” 
[ This day. 
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THE BOOK MARKET.—continued. 













VENTNOR: | EDINBURGH: 
Mr. W. J. Knight, Messrs, Macniven & Wallace, 
147 High Street 138 Princes Street 
General Literature 
. Scottish Reminiscences. Geikie. (Mac- 





General Literature 















1. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) Lehose. ) 
2. Quiet Talks on Power. Gordon. (Revell.) 2. Men of the Covenant. Smellie. Mel- 
Fiction rose. ) cmelleile 
1. The Vineyard. Hobbes. (Unwio.) Fiction — 
2. Hetty Wesley. Q. (Harper.) 1. Napoleon of Notting Hill. Chesterton. 
: ‘ (Lane. ) 
2. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
W ESTON-SU PER-MARE : Elder. ) 
Mr. Frank Gill, GLASGOW: 


Messrs. Bryce & Murray, Ltd., 
129 Buchanan Street 
General Literature 


15 The Boulevard 





General Literature 






















1. Exploration in Bible Lands. Hilprecht.| 1. Autobiography. Herbert Spencer. 
(T. & T. Clark.) (Williams & Norgate. ) 
2. 1st Corinthians. Goudge. (Methuen.) 2. Scottish Reminiscences. Geikie. (Mac- 
3. The Real Siberia. Fraser. (Cassell.) Lehose. ) 
3. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. (Bryce & 
Son. ) 
Messrs. Robert Gibson & Sons, Ltd., 
45 Queen Street 
General Literature 
Scotland 1. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 
2. New Far East. Didsy. (Cassell. ) 
ABERDEEN: ee 
Fiction 
Messrs, D, Wyllie & Son, 1. Life Among the Ruins. Deeping. 
247 Union Street (Richards. ) 
2. Napoleon of Notting Hill. Chesterton. 
General Literature (Lane. ) 


1. Autobiography. 
Norgate. ) 
2. Descartes, Spinoza, &c. 
& T. Clark.) 


Spencer. (Williams & gpeenock: 


r Mr, James W. Black, 
a 17 West Blackhall Street 






Iverach. 














3. Reminiscences. Geikie. (MacLehose.) _ General Literature 
1. Browning. Dowden. (Dent.) 
Fiction 2. The World’s Classics. (Richards. ) 
Rebecca. Wiggin. (Gay & Bird.) Fiction 
1. Kitty Costello. Alexander. (Unwin.) 
2. Watcher on Tower. Hales. (Unwin.) 
DUMFRIES: 


Messrs. J. Anderson & Son 
183 High Street 


KIRKCALDY : 
Mr. James Burt, 
184 & 186 High Street 


General Literature 





General Literature 













1. Chambers’ English Literature. (Cham- 1. Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
bers. ) ; (Chambers. ) 
2. Carlyle Country. Sloan. (Chapman& 2, Pet Marjorie. Macbean. (Simpkin, 
Hall.) Marshall. ) 
Fiction 3- Pocket Classics. Various. | 
1. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) Fiction 
2. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) The Borderlanders. Laing. (Dent.) 





1 







| Ireland 
DUBLIN: 


Messrs. W. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
50 Up. O’Connell Street 
General Literature 
. Ireland in the New Century. Plunkett. 
( Murray.) 
2. Cardinal Newman. 
Stoughton. ) 
Fiction 
. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) 
2. Geoffrey Austin. Sheehan. 


Messrs, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 
104 Grafton Street 
General Literature 
Ireland in the New Century. Plunkett. 
(Murray. ) 
Robert Browning. Dowden. 
Fiction 
. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
2. The Cardinal’s Pawn. Montgomery. 
(Unwin. ) 
ENNIS: 
Mr. James Hayes, 
Church Street 
General Literature 
r An Ceud Leabap Saevditse. 
2, Cedt Sive. 
Fiction 
1. Oliver Twist. 
2. East Lynne. 


I 


Barry. (Hodder & 


I. 


2. (Dent.) 





Wales 
BANGOR: 
Messrs. Jarvis & Foster, 
Lorne House, 
High Street 
General Literature 
1. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 
2. Little Books on Art. (Methuen.) 
Fiction 


1. The Interloper. Jacob. (Heinemann. ) 
2. St. Martin’s Library. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 
CARDIFF: 
Principality Educational Depot, 
Y.M.C.A, Buildings 


General Literature 
1. The Education of the Heart. Watkinson. 
(Kelly. ) 
2. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
3- Sixpenny Editions of Ecce Homo, Gore’s 
Sermon on the Mount, &c. 








IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 
By WYNFORD DEWHURST. 7 


Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s “ Impressionist Painting” deals thoroughly with the history of 
the movement, from its origin in the art of Turner and Constable down to the present day. 
It contains nearly a Hundred Full-page Illustrations of Masterpieces by Monet, Whistler, 
Pissarro, Liebermann, Besnard, and Claus, most of which have never before been reproduced. 












Price 25s. net. 








GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Every Journalist should possess a copy of 


THE WRITER'S 
YEAR-BOOK 


600 places to sell MSS., Photos and 
Drawings. 


1904 Edition Now Ready. ls. 
Post free 1s. 2d. 


net. 


London : 
DAWBARN & WARD, LIMITED, 
6 Farringdon Avenue, K.O. 
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Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. 





EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS._ST. CYPRIAN ON 
tHE LORO’s PRAYER. An Eaglish Translation with penny By the 
Rev. T. Hegpert BinDiey, M.A. D.D, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


RELIGIO CRITICI; or, Chapters on Great Themes. By 
a Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (Deals with the Higher Criti- 


PRAYER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. By the Dean 
of St. Patrick's. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE. By 
the Author of “Mary Powell.” With aa Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
Button. B.D., ana 25 Illustrations by Joux JELLicvr and HerperT RAILToN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boarde, 3s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP, 





RECENT DISUOVERIES ILLUSTRATING. Three Lectures delivered in the | 
Chapter House of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN 
MacLean, D.D. Small post 8vo, eliotn boards, 2s. 


MUHAMMADAN OBJECTIONS to CHRISTIANITY, 


A Mannal of the Leating. Oompiled by the Rev. W. Sr. CLamm TISDALL, M.A4., 





D.D., C.M.8S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE’ CONTRASTED WITH | 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wiu.1am Lerroy, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo cloth boards, 2s. 64. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Being Addresses d-livered by the Ven. James M, WiLson, D.D., Archdeacon of | 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Reviews of 
Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very Rev. HENRY Wack, | 
DD. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 
Th-e? Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, 
with av Address on “The Autuority of Holy Scripture.” By the Very Rev. 
Henny Wace, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth voards, ls, 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HiSTOsIOAL REOORD3 AND LEGENWS OF ASSYRIA ANu BABYLONIA. 
By T.G Pincnes, LL.D, M.R.A.8. Second Edition, Revise:, with Appendices 
and Notes. With several Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d 
[Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries in the 
field of archeology. Tnis New Edition contains the Laws of Hammurabi and 
other 1 ew matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages.] 


AND TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Address deliv: rd:o ube Lay Helpe's’ Association at St. Paui’s 
Obspter House on November 23, 1903, by H. E. J. Bevan, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. Smali post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


JESUS CHRIST THE SUPREME FACTOR IN 
HISTORY. By the Rev. G.S.STREATFEILD. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


RECENT ATTACKS ON THE FAITH. A Defence 
of Unristianity. By the Rev. Jonn WakkrorD, B.D. Small post 8vo, paper 
cover, 


THE LIGHT OF MELANESIA. A Record of Fifty 
Years’ Miss‘on Work in the South Seas. Written after a personal visitation 
made b: request of the Right Rev. John Selwyn, D_D., late Bish: p of Melanesia, 
by H. H. MontGomErRy, D.D., sometime Bishop of Ta+mania, Secretary of the 
S.P.G. Second Sy) Revised. With Map and several Illustrations. Orown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, NOTES ON. 
May “ TRENCH, D.D. Seventy-Second Thousand. Orown 8vo, cloth 


THE STUDY 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, NOTES ON. 
By — TRENCH, D.D. Seventieth Thousand. Orown 8vo, cloth 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 
By the Moosignore DucHESNE. Translated by M. L. McOLUuRE from the Third 
Edition of “ Les Origines au Culte Ohrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth bosrds, 10s. 


ST. ALDHELM: his Life and Times. Lectures de- 
sivered in the Cathedral Cburch of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. 
Baowxs, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristul. With several Llustrations. 
Small post 8v0, cioth boands, 5s. 





OUR LORD'S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRI-| 
TICISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know ine, D.D., Professor of New 
tone ie ae in King’s College, and Boyle Lecturer. Orown 8vo, cloth 

5. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ;- BRIGHTON : 


EARLY BRITAIN: 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By THomas Cop- 
RINGTON, M.lnst.C.E., F.G.S. With several Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

The 77MES says :—“ Mr. Oodrington’s book has much to recommend it to the 
antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly upon a book literally packed 
with suggestions for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of grace and auto- 
mobility, vo small joy.” 


ROMAN BAITarn. By EpWARD CONYBEARE. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CELTIC aoe: By Prof. Ruys. Third Edition. 
Revised. Fceap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth poards, (in the Press. 


MARVELS IN THE WORLD OF LIGHT. A 
Popular Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the Very 
Rev. C. T. OvENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous Illustrations. 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 
ETHER : being a Course of Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tron of Great Britain by J. A. Furmina, M A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the 
of the Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
Doupgar, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s Oollege, 
Small post 8vo, with several D agrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the 
Ocean of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, in December 1898, by A. LAWRENCE Rovcn, §.B., A.™. Sma-l post 8vo, 
with numerous [lustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


MATTER, ETHER AND MOTION: the Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By A. EK. DoLBear. A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physic’, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by Prof. 
ALFRED Loper, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


| BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK OF. By R. 
BowD Lex SHARPE, LL.D. F.LS. 272 pases. With Oo oured Illustrations by 
A. F.an1 C0. Lypox. Crown 4to, cloth boards, 14s, 
“Briefly he bas prodaced a most interesting aud ioforming book, which has been 
admirably i lustrated.”—Guardian. 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND GARDEN. 
By the R v. Prof. G. HENSLow, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small poet 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev. ©. A. 
Jouns, B.A., F.1.8. Thirtieth Fd-tiou. Entirely Rewritten and Revised 
by rrof. G. 8. Boutesr, F.L.S., F.GS., Professor of Botany in the City of 
Lundon College. With nuwerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
Ts. 6d.; half-calf, gilt edges, 14s. 


ROMANCE OF ery el LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: 
Facts and Ph f Oryp Ve i By M. ©. Cooke, M.A., 
LL.D., A.L.S. Crown 8¥0, cloth boards, 2. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY OF CREATION, THE. 
ELLIs, ——o Revised Edition by A. J. Bernays, M.D. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 
Complete in 18 Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, half-cloth, ls. 6d. each. The 
complete series, Vols. I.-X VIII., in cloth case, 28s. 

This is the only Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Works. 

Volumes contain much new matter. 


Machinery 
By A. E. 
U.S.A. 








By ROBERT 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





The last Two 





FAVOURITE ENCLISH POETS AND CLASSICS. 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented in a form which 
will appeal to every book-lover. 


BROWNINQ’S (Mrs. E. B.) POEMS, -including “Aurora 
Leigh.” 


BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS, including ‘“ Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics,” “Men and Women,” &c. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
DANTE. Cary’s Transiation. 

HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 
KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, iocluding “In Memoriam,” “ Maud,” 
“ The Princess,” “ Idylis of the King,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s. 6d 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 


The next volume in the thin-paper re-issue of Mr. Unwin’s 
“ Mermaid”’ series will be “The Selected Plays of Sir 
John Vanbrugh,”’ edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Mr. A. E. H. Swain.—On Monday, May 9, Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin will publish a translation of M. Emile Boutmy’s 
“ Psychologie Politique du Peuple Anglais au XI Xe Siécle.”’ 
M. Boutmy is, of cours ~ell known to English readers, 
translations of two of . sks having already appeared 
over here. In the preset rk, which will bear the title 
of “The English People. A Study of their Political 
Psychology,’ he makes an elaborate study of present-day 
political life in this country, showing how physical sur- 
roundings and racial composition have made the Englishman 
what he is. The volume will contain a long Introduction 
by Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, who is M. Boutmy’s colleague in 
the French Institute. Mr. Bodley gives some interesting 
reminiscences of Taine, at whose house on the Lake of Annecy 
he first met M. Boutmy, and he also deals with the contrast- 
ing methods pursued by Frenchmen and Englishmen when 
they study the phenomena of other nations.—Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. have nearly ready for publication a new 
novel, entitled “The Earthly Purgatory,’’ by L. Dougall, 
author of ‘The Zeit-Geist.’’ No book by this author has 
appeared for some time, but this new story is a fuller one 
than the author has given since “ Beggars All.’-—Mr. John 
Lane announces “ Omoo,”’ by Herman Melville, as an addi- 
tion to the new Pocket Library. It is uniform with, and 
forms a sequel to, the same author’s “Typee,’’ recently 
re-issued from the Bodley Head; “ The British Barbarians,”’ 
by Grant Allen, a reprint in Mr. Lane’s new Canvas-Back 
Library; “ Isabel Broderick,’’ a new story by Alice Jones, 
daughter of the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia; and 
“The Book of the Carnation,’’ by R. P. Brotherston, 
Volume XXIII. in “Handbooks of Practical Garden- 
ing.’’—“‘ Where the Shamrock Grows ’’ is the title of a new 
elementary History of Ireland to be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work is the substance of seven 
lectures to girls by Miss M. L. Dawson.—Messrs. Gay & Bird 
are publishing shortly “ The Cult of the Chafing-Dish,”’ by 
Frank Schloesser, which, besides giving some hundreds of 
recipes, old and new, contains gastronomic anecdotes, curi- 
osities, and many quaint conceits in connection with table- 
lore.—Messrs. Parker & Co, will publish in a few days in 
the “ Digit of the Moon”’ series a new Sanscrit translation 
entitled “A Heifer of the Dawn,”’ by F. W. Bain, M.A.— 
A book on “The Domesday Boroughs,’’ by Mr. Adolphus 
Ballard, Town Clerk of Woodstock, will be issued immedi- 
ately from the Oxford University Press. The author has 
endeavoured, by an independent collation of the Domesday 
evidence, to ascertain the municipal customs of the latter 
half of the eleventh century, and to find out what was in 
the minds of the Domesday valuers when they spoke of a 
borough. Mr. Ballard’s conclusions throw doubts on several 
points that have hitherto been regarded as settled. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Isaacson, M.A. (The Rev. ©. 8.), compiled by, Roads to Christ 
E (Religious Tract Society) 3/6 
Cairns, D.D. (The Rev. Principal), Christ and the Christian Faith 
é (Religious Tract Society) 0/6 
Picton, M.A. (J. Allanson), The Religion of the Universe 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
A.), St. Paul’s Conceptions of 





Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. (The Rev. H. A. 


gg Ee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 
Flew (Josiah), Studies in Browmning..............cccccccccceeceeeeeeees (Kelly) net 2/6 


Carman (Bliss), Songs of the Sea Children.................... 


: (Murray) net 2/6 
Robertson (W. Graham), A Masque of May Morning 


(Lane) net 5/0 





pK ae OU eee eee (Lane) net 3/6 
Cleather (Alice L.) and Crump (Basil), Parsifal, Lohengrin, and the 

ee ae hand, M.A _ “SRE erR Ne ar (Methuen) 2/6 
GEE TRU, TGS | Bi irccentectveieniccsisentatsensevtiemnnitinncnd (Everett) 2/6 


History and Biography 
Matthews (The Rev. T. T.), Thirty Years in Madagascar 
(Religious Tract Society) 6/0 
Forsyth (R. C.), compiled by, The China Martyrs of 1900 
‘ (Religious Tract Society) 7/6 
Stevens (Wm.), The Slave in History............ (Religious Tract Society) 6/0 
Rosedale. D.D., F.S.A. (The Rev. H. G.), edited by, St. Francis of 
Assisi according to Brother Thomas of Celano........... (Dent) net 12/6 
Kerr, LL.D. (John). Other Memories Old and New......... (Blackwood) 3/6 
Stubbs (Bishop), edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Lectures on Euro- 
ee RR RRA (Longmans) net 12/6 


and Literature 


7 May 1904 
Vivian (Herbert), The Servian Tragedy.............0.-ss+s«++ (Richards) net 10/6 
Ker (W. P.), The Dark Ages (Periods of European Literature) 


(Blackwood) net 5/0 
McOormac, Ph.D. (E. J.), White Servitude in Mesytees, 1634-1820 
(Johns Hopkins Press) 


Travel and Topography 








Fenn (G. Manville), The Khedive’s Country............ccsssceesseeee Cowal} 5/0 
Dunn (Mrs. Archibald), The Land of the Rosary.. Oates /6 
Mammo  (Gandam), . LOCO neces cecepeciesscecctteseccrestoncacscsnsieevtied (Black) net 7/6 
Dawson (A. J:), Things Seen in Morocco ( huen) net 10/6 


Science and Philosophy 
Fraser (Alex. Gu. Biographia Philosophica......(Blackwood) net 12/6 
Sorley, M.A. (W. R.), Recent Tendencies in Ethics.....(Blackwood) net 2/6 
Christophers, M.B. (Lieut. 8. R.), A Preliminary Report on a Para- 
site found in Persons suffering from a of the Spleen 
0 





in India (Scientific Memoirs).....(Caloutta : vt. Printing Office) R.1.8 
Art 
Cook (E. Wake), Anarchism in Art..............cccccscsseececeesees (Cassell) net 1/0 
pS fee ae (‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine” Office) 1/0 
Dt _ Ce ES (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Beerbolim (Max), The Poets’ Corner.... .. (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Royal Academy Pictures, Part L..............cccsssrssssseseeseeesees (Cassell) net 1/0 
Raymond (A. J.), Life and Work of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
(Denny) 2/6 
Goodwin (Gordon), British Mezzotinters: Thomas Watson, James 
Watson, Elizabeth Judkins ................cceccecsesssscsseeeeeeeees (Buller) net 21/0 
Educational 
Royal University of Ireland Calendar, 1904.................. (Dublin: Thom) 
Miscellaneous 


Burne-Jones, Bart. (Sir Philip), Dollars and Democracy 
(Appleton) net 5/0 
yo etn (Jane Hume), A Vision of the Future......... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Collinson (Joseph), Flogging Tey (Reeves) 0/1 
Shrubsole (Edgar S.), The Fisherman's Handbook 
(Lane) cloth, net, 3/0; leather, net 4/0 
A Medical Debate on Vaccination at La Société Médicale des Prati- 










FN eae (King) 0/2 
Watson (Alfred E. T.), ed Racing World and Its Inhabi- 

Bisse casaiiesececnconnseisnccedsestencecaseonenns (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Davenport (Arthur), China from Within..................cccceccesseeeees (Unwin) 6/0 


Nicholson, B.A. (The Rev. W. T.), and Answers on 
Problems of the Day..............c:ccccsseeeeceeste ...(Sonnenschein 1/6 


Rye (W.), Taste and Want of Taste in Norwich.........(Gibbs & Waller) 1/0 
Dowsett (C. F.), Buy English Acres 
(Basingstoke: C. F. Dowsett) net 3/6 


Fiction 

““Love’s Proxy,” by Richard Bagot (Arnold), 6/0; “The Way of the 
Sea,” by Norman Duncan ( Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0; “ The Yeo- 
man,” by C. K. Burrow (Lane), 6/0; “The Masqueraders,” by “‘ Rita ’” 
(Hutchinson), 6/0; “ The Wine of Love,” b: . A. Hinkson (Nash), 
6/0; “A Modern Boeotia,” by Deborah Primrose (Methuen), 6/0; 
“Dr. Wynne’s Revenge,” by William Westall (Chatto & Windus), 6/0; 
“The Steps of Honor,” by Basil King (Harpers), 6/0; “‘ The Queen’s 
Own Traitors,” by E. Livingston Prescott (Hutchinson), 3/6; “ The 
Sweetness of Revenge,”” by Robert H. Williamson (Drane), 6/0; 
“ Saint Basil,” by Bertha ©. Foster (Drane), 6/0; “ Incomparable 
Bellairs,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle (Constable), 6/0; “ The King- 
dom of Twilight,” by Forrest Reid (Unwin), 6/0; “‘ The Lady and the 
Burglar,” by Edgar Turner (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “ Taies of the Cliffs,’”” 
by W. H. Bracewell (Henderson); “A Prince of Cornwall,” by OC. W. 
histler, M.R.C.S. (Warne), 6/0; “Krum,” by Ernest G. Henham 
(Richards), 6/0; “ Deals,” iy Barry Pain (Hodder & Stougton) 5/0; 
“Wrong Side Out,” by Clark Russell (Chatto & Windus), 6/0; 
“Dorothea: A Story of the Pure in Heart,” by Maarten Maartens 

(Constable), 6/0. 

Reprints and New Editions 

“ Shakespeare’s London,” by T. Fairman Ordish (Dent), net 3/6; “A 
Japanese Marriage,” by Douglas Sladen (Treherne), net 6/0; “ Fads of 
An Old Physician,” by George S. Keith, M.D. (Black), 0/6; “‘ An Isle 
in the Water,” by atharine Tynan (Black), 0/6; “Oh, What a 
Plague is Love,” by Katharine Tynan (Black), 0/6; “ Young Love,”” 
by L. Dougall (Black), 0/6; “ Captain Satan, Adventures of Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” by Louis Gallet (conve). 3/6; “The Tomb of Burns,’” 
b William Watson (Lane), cloth net 1/0, leather net 1/6; “ Ask 
amma,” by 8S. Surtees (Methuen), net 3/6; ‘Sacrum Commer- 
cium,” translated by Canon Rawnsley (Dent), net 1/6; “ Lavengro,’” 
by George Borrow (Blackie), a(s: “After Dark,” by Wilkie Collins 
(Blackie). 2/6; “ Peter the Whaler,” by W. H. G. Kingston (Blackie), 
2/0; “ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” by the late Dean Stanley 


(Murray), net 2/6. 
Periodicals 

“Dana.” “ Cornhill,” “The Connoisseur.” ‘Good Health,” “All the 
World,” ‘“‘ Fortnightly Review,” ‘‘ Folk-Lore,” ‘“ Lady’s Home Maga- 
zine,” ‘“ Pearson’s,” “ Saint George,” “Chambers’s Journal,”’ “ Con- 
temporary Review,” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” “‘ Independent Review,"” 
“ Burlington Magazine,” “‘ National Review,” “ Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine,” “‘ World’s Work,” “‘ United Service Magazine,” “‘ Review 
of Reviews,” “Sunday Magazine,” ‘“‘ Windsor agazine,”’ 
Words,” “‘ Photo-Miniature,” “The Library,” “‘ The Commonwealth,’” 
“Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute,” ‘“ English Illustrated 
Magazine,” ‘‘ Book Monthly,” “Current Literature,” ‘“‘ Monthly Re- 
view,” “ Reader Magazine,” “‘ Architectural Review,” “ Lippincott’s,”” 
“American Historical Review,” ‘‘ Genealogical Magazine,” ‘“‘ The 
Antiquary.” 


Foreign 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 
Henry (Victor), Les Littératures de 1’Inde—Sanscrit—PAli—Prforit. 
(Paris: Hachette) 


Capart (Jean), Les Débuts de l’Art en Egypte 
(Bruxelles: Vromant et Cie) 
Fiction 
Herzog (Rudolf), Der Graf von Gleichen 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta) 3m.50 
Wilbrandt (Adolf), Grosse Zeiten und andere Geschichten 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta) 3m- 
Periodicais 
“Mercure de France,” ‘“‘ Deutsche Rundschau,” “ Le mois Scientifique.” 
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Williams & Norgate’s Announcements Mr. EDWD. ARNOLD'S 


NOW READY in 2 vols. bound in buckram, 28s. net ; post free. 
With a Number of Portraits, some in Photogravure.’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


“Tt is the work of a man who devoted his life to high and disinterested aims, and accomplished a task to 
which no parallel can be found in the history of English thought.”"— Times. 

“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may trace, step by step, the synthesis 
of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will find not only a worthy inspiration. but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. e statesman, the inventor, the littérateur, the man of theory and the man'of practice will find alike 
within the covers of these two massive volumes an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascination— whether it 
be due to the mere intriusic beauty of the picture itself,or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its 
almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of ‘all three.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“ It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting and certainly one of the most 

important we bave ever opened, feeling better, wi er, and humbler for having even thus hastily read it."—Academy 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 





s da, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol: L Li 21 0 
Popular Re-issue now in course of preparation 7 6 mes Vol. C1. a 2 
Vol. III. - 1690 
PRINOIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. or 
and Enlarged cf : 36 0 PRINOTPLES of ETHICS. wa x 4 ; 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols, - 6 0 JUSTIOE. (Separately) .. ee 6 0 
OTHER WORKS. 

s @ 8s. dy 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY .. ee ~ OG VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition 6 0 
EDUCATION (Library Edition)... ee: 8 SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE - 10 0 
Ditto Cheap Edition’ .. 2 MAN v.8T TE. (Separately) . 10 

ESSAYS. 3 vols. .. ™ (or each vol. 10 ® AGAINST the METRIC ‘SYSTEM. * ‘Third 
FAOTS and COMMENTS ~ ‘ 6 Edition, with Additions -. o0 3 

‘DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Comp'led and Abstracted by Dr. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio, boards. 
s. d, s. a. 
S r- HF pon ae 18 ; | 5. ASIATIO RACES 18 0 
. A AMERIOAN ORS > 16 

3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, ’ POLY- 6. AMERICAN RACES .. tess 18 0 
NESIANS .. i ie a 7. HEBREWS and PHC NIOIANS ae «; 21 0 
4. AFRICAN RACES 16 0 8. FRENCH . - 00 





A Complete List of aS with Contents, post free upon “application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


R. C. FORSYTH. The Story of the Boxer Massacre. [JUST READY. 
THE CHINA MARTYRS OF 1900. 


A Oomplete Reli of the Christian H-ros martyred in China in 1900, with the Narratives of 
Survivors. With 144 Iilustrations By R. 0. Forsyra, for eighteen years a Missionary in 
Obina. 620 pages. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7/6. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE. 
MONUMENT FACTS AND HIGHER 


CRITICAL FANCIES. By A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Oxford, Author of “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. With 
Portrait of the Author. 128 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2/- 
5 The Spectator says :—*Iv gives in a compressed form the arguments for the conservative case in the Bible 
question. 


©. S$. ISAACSON. A Striking Series of Personal Narratives. 
The Record says :—“ We would say to all Christian workers, get it, read it, lend it, and use it in your work.” 


ROADS TO CHRIST. 


Compiled by CHARLEs 8. ISAacson,.M.a., Author of “ Roads from Rome,” &c. 
tions by the Bishop of Durham, Canon Hay-Aitken, Revs. F. S. Webster, Prebendary Fox, 
Dr. Torrey, and others. 282 page-, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3/6. 


JUST READY. THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 384 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, G/- With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 
STEVENS. 


THE SLAVE IN HISTORY: His Sorrows 


and Wis Emancipation. By WILLIAM STEVENS, sometime Editor of “The Leisure 





Hour.” 
JUST READY. THE STORY OF A PEOPLE EMERGING FROM HEATHENISM. 384 pages, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/- 
MATTHEWS. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. 


the Rev. T. T. Matrakws, of the London Missionary a, With Tiustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches. 


A POWER@UL ANTIDOTE TO ATHEISM. Medium 8vo, in paper covers, 6d. 
CAIRNS. 


Present bay Papers by the Rev. Principal Oarrns, D.D- 
BISHOP. 
AMONG THE TIBETANS. 


By IsaBeLLa L. BisHor, F.R.G.S. With fllustrations by Epwarp WHYMPER. 160 pagés, sit 
paper covers, 1/+; or in cloth gilt, 1/6. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.O,~ 


With contribu- | 


| attractive volume. 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. | 


NEW BOOKS 


A NEW NOVEL BY pa g AUTHOR OF « CASTING 


LOVE’S PROXY 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Oasting of Néts,” “ Donoa Diana,” &2, 6s. 
FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

DalLy Mat..—-“ Mr. Richard Bagot has 
already won a high reputarion as a novelist, 
and his new book will certainly help ta :main- 
tain it.” 

ScoTsMAN.—“ The story is as good as any- 
thing its author has done, and should be 
heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.” 


THE 
ANTIPODEANS 


By MAYNE LINDSAY. 6s. 
A POWERFUL STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MAUREEN 


By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Author of “ Misther O’Ryan.” 6s. 

TrmEs.—“‘ Mawreen’ has a truthfulness 
and concentration in narrative which put it 
quite above the flats of noveldom ; its beings, 
moreover, are human beings, breathing natural 
air—Irish-human, indeed, breathing Irish 
air. This alone, with the qualities of humour 
and pathos and irony which it implies, 
makes ‘Maureen’ a book which is fascina- 
ting to read and difficult to forget.” 


MISS CAROLINE 
By THEO. DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by Gorpon BROWNE. 
Punch.—“ Mr. Douglas has achieved a remarkable 
success. Every character e-sentia! to the development 
of a thoroughly in'eresting plot is most skilfully drawn. 
The strongly dramatic incidents are finely treated 
without che slightest suspicion of anything approaching 
mere melodramatic senrationalism.” 


THE VULGAR TRUTH 


By L. LOCKHART LANG. 
Liverpool Mercury.—“It is both interesting and 
amusing in a very high degree.” 
Birmingham Post.—* A —* A remarkably clever satire.” 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE DIARY OF SIR 
OHN MOORE 


32 by Maj.-Gen. Sir FREDERICK 
MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, nét, 
TimEs.—“ We venture to say that since 
Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ we have had no 
more interesting contribution to British 
military history than this Diary of Moore.” 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF 


THE SERB 


By M. E. DURHAM. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 
Times.—“ The region inhabited by the Servian people 
is the subject of. Miss Durham’s interesting, witty, and 
It is rare indeed to find a book of 
travel so delightful in every way.” 


THREE YEARS IN THE 


KLONDIKE 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. 

Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
World.—*“ Endowed with an alert sense of humour, a 
keen faculty of observation, and the pen of & ready and 





| racy writer,he has given in these sprightly pages an 


| 





admirable series of pictures of the Klondike.” 
London: “EDWARD | ARNOLD, 
37 Bedford Street, Strand. - 
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Cassell & Company’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


‘*The most perfect representa- | 
tion of the Academy ever placed 
within reach of the public is 
Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Royal Academy 
Pictures.’ ’’— Westminster Gazette. 


In FOUR PARTS, price 1s. net each ; and in 
ONE VOL., handsomely bound in cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S 


UNIQUE FINE ART WORK 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1904 


Part I, 





now ready, contains as a | 
Frontispiece a Rembrandt Photo- 
gravure of “ THE NYMPHS 
BATHING PLACE,” by Sir E. /. 
POYNTER, Bt, P.R.A., which 
will appear in no other publication. 


Now Fine Art Work uniform, with “ English 
Porcelain” and“ The Old French Faience.” | 
Ready Shortly... Price 30s. net 


English Earthenware 


and Stoneware 
By .WILLIAM BURTON, Author, of 


‘English Porcelain,” &c. Containing 
24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black and 
White Plates, with numerous repro- 
ductions of the various marks. 

This Edition is limited to 1,450 
‘Copies. 


READY SHORTLY. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the 
‘Britannia ”’ 
Training Ship for 
Naval Cadets 


With some account of Previous Methods 
of Naval Education, and of the New 
Scheme established in 1903. By Com- 
mander E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 


. With Numerous tustyations. 


NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
NOW. READY. Price 6s. 


The Kiss of the sated 


NOW READY. Price ls. net. 


Anarchism in Art and 


Chaos in Criticism 


With Notes on the Purpose and the 
Future of Art. By E, WAKE COOK. 





T. Fisher Unwin’s 
LIsT 














INTRODUCTION BY J. E. 0. BODLEY. 


THE ENCLISH PEOPLE : 


Study of Their Political Psychology. Bv EMILE 
Bourmy. Translated by E. ENGLISH. With 
an Introduction by J. E.O. BopLEY. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. 
An original and ingenious theory why the Eng- 
lishman is successful as politician and colonist. 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By 


Aveusta M. CAMPBELL Davipson, M.A. With 
74 Illustrations, includ! “ Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
“ One of the brightest and nae informing of the 
books which bave been written upon a subject 
whose fascination for the Westerner is endless.”— 


St James's Gazette, 
CHINA FROM WITHIN: a 


Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mis- 
takes. By ARTHUR DAVENPORT. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 





Books for Nature Lovers 


QUIET HOURS WITH NATURE. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEX, Author of “ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness,” &c.. Fully Illustrated. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE’S STORY OF THE 


YEAR. By Onartes A. WITCHELL. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





New Six-Shilling Novels 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 





The Vineyard 








AUSTIN CLARE, 





Court Cards 











FORREST REID. 





Kingdom of Twilight 








ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 





Tussock Land 








K. L. MONTGOMERY, 





| The Cardinal's Pawn 





HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 





Through Sorrow’s Gates 














Two New Sixpennies 
HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUCH 


MARRIED. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 


LIZA OF LAMBETH. By W. 


SoMERSET MAUGHAM. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Lid, London; | 
and all Booksellers. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 
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Chatto& Windus’s s 


New "gis eiltin Novels. 
WRONG SIDE OUT. 


OLARK RvussELL, Author of “The Wrec 
* Grosvenor.’” 


SS ee 


Ww. 
of the 


DR. WYNNE'S REVENGE. By 


WILLIAMWESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 


| THE LADY IN SABLES. By 


G. W. APPLETON, Author of “ Rash Conclusions.” 
(May 12. 


THE SANYASI, By F. E. Perry, 
Marriage.” 


Author of “A Mixed 
“The book is brimming over with humour as well as 


thralling story. 
keeps the interest from start to finish.”— Review of Re- 
view. 


THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. 


By R. JOHNSTON. 

“The splendid work of the chief of the detective staff 
of Scotland Yard is a narrative every detail of which 
will be followed with intense interest. . . . Mr: John- 
ston has told a most intricate tale with notable 


and clearness, and he is heartily to be tulated on 
an entire “ An exciting story of 
London life and politics, crisply told, and pleasing to 
read.”. Guardian, “A really convincing 
and exciting mystery tale.”—Datly Mirror. 
RANDAL ‘vnesid RANDAL- 
HOLME: a By AUSTIN OLaRE, 


Authon cf By the Mies of the ines 
“A masterly novel.”— Outlook. “A work of art 
which keeps close to nature on tragic lines. .. . Has as 
its motive and material an almost sta: and prim- 
ey ph BS soil. ... 
entuing even ) ending, 
form s whole which will enhance the atthor's indiapat, 
able, albeit eclectic reputation.”— World. 


ET AND HIS GUAR- 


Outlook, “The 
simple but charming love idylis of the two young girls. 


—_ as with other of Miss 8 romances, there 
a certain fragrance which recalls the pourri 


which was so le at the period she 
writes. ... Undeubied charen" fe Doo 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on 
the Marsh.” 


“Told in Miss Warden’s best 
Post. 


le.” — Birmingham 
y News. “ Un- 


alloyed 
THE MONEY - MAKER. By 


Grorces OnNET, Author of “The Ironmaster.” 
ge ina ‘Sen ithe 

“A fine coed of tragedy.”— 

“A very susttiees story.” — Truth. 

from the fascination of this excit- 





CONFESSIONS OF A JOUR- 
NAL'ST. By Onris Heaty. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

vid and actual.”—7imes. “There is an amiable 
kind of egotism which we all find it easy to forgive—it 
is that of the good raconteur. Indeed, it is hardly pos- 
ee 8 een without it. Such a one is 
assuredly Mr. Chris Healy, to whose ‘Confessions of a 
Journalist’ we are indebted for a number of capital 
stories. '"—Sun. 


THE PICAROONS : a San Fran- 
cisco Night’s Entertainment. By GELETT BURGESS 
and WiLL Irwin. Orown 870, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A book which would have delighted the heart of 


man. 

HARRY FLUDYER AT CAM- 
BRIDGE, and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS — 
YOUNG SHOUTERS. By R. O. LexHMann. 
~ namo: in one volume. Crown 8vo, ls, ; ‘seth, 


THE] MAN FROM MANCHES- 
TER. By Dick Donovay. ‘A New Edition. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


A CONS SPIRACY UNDER THE 
By Pavut Gav tot, Author of “Love 
and pa of the Past.” ‘Translated by 0. 
Sg ay M.A. With Illustrations. Sn "on, 


cloth, 

“One of those charming works which only 
Frenchmen seem ca| producing.” — Vanity Fair. 
“A good beok, and one that students of the period 
cannot afford to miss.”— Academy. 


Chatto & Windus, 
III St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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Literary Notes 


R. Max Berrrsoum’s “The Poets’ Corner”’ 
M (Heinemann, 5s. net) is really very funny, 
and more than that in many cases it provides 
very sound criticism. The first plate, Omar 
Khayyam, is perhaps the best, being a delicious new 
view of the Poet and Thou ; the Coleridge table-talking 
is capital, and so is the grotesque W. B. Yeats. Sir 
Henry Irving—or is it Dante !—at Oxford is quite im- 
pressive. Thank you, Mr. Beerbohm; such funning as 
this is wholesome, especially for the unco’ serious. 


In the May magazines there are two delightful articles 
dealing with two men of letters of very different char- 
acters and repute, one by the late Canon Ainger in 
“ Cornhill ” telling of Lamb, who has won his reward in 
the love of countless thousands of readers ; the other by 
Mr. James Baker in the “ Fortnightly ” ‘telling of R. D. 
Biackmore, known to the many as the author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” known to the few as the writer of many other 
tales that picture truthfully the sweet story of our 
English countryside. Canon Ainger narrates the events 
of a visit paid by him, while preparing his study of Lamb 
for the English Men of Letters, to Widford in Hert- 
fordshire, which brought him into contact “ with 
persons not remotely connected with Lamb’s early 
history.” 





“ BLaKEsMooR ” of the Essays was not, as we all 
know, the Gilston of Mr. P. G. Patmore, but Blakesware 
hard by Widford, at which last named village Canon 
Ainger met Mrs. Tween, daughter of Randal Norris, 
Lamb’s dear friend. Mrs. Norris was a native of Wid- 
ford, to which she returned after her husband’s death, 
se touchingly described by Elia in a letter to Crabb 
Robinson, and where her two daughters had established 
a little school; there were two Mrs. Tweens, for the 
sisters married brothers. From his acquaintance Canon 
Ainger learned that Nancy Simmons was the name of 
Elia’s fair-haired maid Anna, saw in her old-fashioned 
farmhouse-looking abode Lamb’s gifts of his own books, 
the “thin quarto” of John Lamb the elder’s poetical 
pieces and various pleasant relics. He visited the 
church, where is the grave of Mrs. Field;and the site of 
Elia's Biakesmoor. -In the pages of “ Cornhill’:all: we 
lovers of Lamb may take part in thgt literary, pil- 
grimage. . $33: 





In conclusion Canon Ainger asks what’ has given their 


unique position to“ those slight essays of Lamb,” and 
Aas “3 etias.: : ; . 
wd. Hd 


answers, “ What is it constitutes the virtue which gives 
permanence to literary work of so slight, so apparently 
ephemeral a character, as these rambling disquisitions 
on matters so personal to the writer himself? What 
makes us not merely forgive, but be perennially grateful 





“MAARTEN MAARTENS ” 
(Dr. J. M. W. van de Poorten-Schwartz) 
[Photo. Elliott and Fry} 


for, these miscellaneous confidences of a London clerk of 
homely origin and prosaic occupation? No answer can 
be given, save the undying attraction that belongs to 
the union of sincerity and: charm, which means purity of 
heart. and tenderness— itself gold and turning to gold 
all it touches—the charity which in literature, as in life, 
is the grace that-is above all graces.” 
B2 
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Ir would be difficult to name a writer who differed 
more from Charles Lamb than did Blackmore, so robust, 


s9 full-bodied in style. We learn almost with surprise 
from Mr. Baker that he was an intense lover of 
Thackeray, from whom also he was so different. Of 
Blackmore the man the world knows little, which fact 
makes Mr. Baker’s paper the more interesting and use- 
ful. It would serve no purpose to attempt to anticipate 
the verdict of posterity, but this much may safely be 
predicted—that Blackmore will not eventually be judged 
merely as the author of “ Lorna Doone ” ; he himself, we 
are told, “ became arucyed at the persistency of the 
public about this one book ; and on one occasion he ex- 
claimed : ‘ It’s a pity the book was ever written, a pity 
it cannot be destroyed.’ ”’ 

BLACKMORE was modest as he was great, judging in 
literary matters for himself but never considering his 
judgments as necessarily final; writing of Meredith he 
says: “Not that I care for his books, the style is too 
jerky and tangled, and structure involved, and tone too 
dictatorial for my liking. Still, he is emphatically an 
authors’ author and the best men admire him beyond 
ali others, and so I conclude that my judgment is 
wrong.” 


Mrs. Craicize (‘John Oliver Hobbes”) is about to 
publish through Messrs. Burns & Oates a booklet 
entitled “ The Science of Life.”” The psychology of St. 
Ignatius Loyola and that of Tolstoi are brought into 
contrast, with many illustrations chosen by an acute and 
friendly observer of modern life ; while Thomas Aquinas 
is pressed into service as a supporter of the pleasures of 
the young people of to-day, and of the self-sacrifice they 
suffer to attain them: “The young pay sweetly and 
patiently for their little dances and finery ; they make 
their sacrifices cheerfully; they have an instinctive 
philosophy which they cannot formulate ; but when the 
pains and responsibilities of life surprise them they 
show, as a rule, a courage which puts professional 
sufferers to shame.” Mrs. Craigie treats of “ tired 
souls,” and attempts an answer to two modern pro- 
blems: “ Where do I come in?” and “ What is the 
matter with realities?” 


“Saint Georce ” for April is a good number ; of the 
articles in it I may mention “ Art and Puritanism” by 
J W. Mackail and “ Ruskin on Boyhood,” from which 
I quote some genial words of the critic on boys: 


“Tt was usual to say that ‘ boys would be boys’: they 
could not be anything else. But if by the expression it 
was meant that a boy is something light and frivolous, 
he did not believe it. The boy ought to be in all ways a 
true boy—eager to play and ready to work. He ought 
to play more than a man, but we made him work harder, 
and we never gave him work interesting enough for him. 
This, however, was all being corrected now. Boys now 
were being allowed to play; nay, in our great public 
schools they were being compelled to play. Some boys 
never wanted to play, and could not be made to play, and 
these were not the right sort of boys at all. The one 
thing they had to recollect in working was this—and he 
believed very few people would tell it to them—that it is 
just at this time of life that their work is most import- 
ant. It was terrible to him to think how lightly people 
made of boys’ life. They thought and said, ‘It does not 
much matter; he is but a boy; he can make it up after- 
wards.’ No; all through life they could not make up 
life they had once lost.”’ 


Mr. Hernemann has in preparation a translation of 
“Jena oder Sedan” by Max Beyerlein, the writer of 
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that effective play “ Zapfenstreich.” The story deals 
very frankly with German military matters. There 
seems to be arising a tendency among the novelists of to- 
day to turn fiction into a means of discussing social and 
political problems, a tendency against which urgent pro- 
test is called for. Sermons in pulpits and pamphlets 
from parliamentarians are acceptable to those who like 
them, but neither pamphlets nor sermons have any 
place in works of fiction. A novel should be a picture of 
life, dealing with human character and human nature, 
with the problems of everyday life, not with politics 
social or other. It is the novelist’s duty to tell us the 
story of a human soul or—on a lower plane—to narrate 
for us a series of exciting adventures ; that has been the 
course pursued by all the great masters, by Fielding, 
Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, to mention 
only our own countrymen. All this is but tne repetition 
of the obvious, a necessary repetition for it is strange 
how oblivious of the obvious many of us are apt to be. 


Comment in these pages is not often called for by he 
contents of “‘ Pearson’s Magazine,” but in the May issue 
there are some reproductions of striking Japanese paint- 
ings of incidents in the war against China, pictures far 
more vivid on the whole than any I remember to have 
seen by Western artists. Japan has learnt much from 
us, she can still teach us somewhat. 


THERE is almost a plethora of reading in the March 
issue of ‘‘ Folk-Lore,” the quarterly publication of, that 
admirable and hard-working body the Folk-Lore Sogiety. 
Well worthy of study are the Presidential Address of 
Professor York Powell and “The Story of Deirdre in 
its Bearing on the Social Development of the . Folk- 
tale” by Miss Eleanor Hull. “ Collectanea” is full of 
interesting matter, notably “ A Witch Doctor’s Kit; from 
Magila, East Central Africa” and “ Folk-Lore of, the 
Negroes of Jamaica.” It is to be presumed that every 
student of sociology is a member of this Society, of which 
Mr. F. A. Milne, of 11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is 
the secretary. 

“ Dana,” the new Irish magazine, makes a brave start, 
among the contributors being Professor Dowden with.a 
sonnet on Millet’s ‘‘ The Sower,” and Mr. George Moore 
with ‘‘ Moods and Memories,” from which I quote a 
pleasant description of a London Sunday morning : 


“As I sit at my window on Sunday morning, lazily 
watching the sparrows—restless black dots that haunt 
the old tree at the corner of King’s Bench Walk—I begin 
to distinguish a faint green haze in the branches of the 
old lime. Yes, there it is green in the branches; and 
I’m moved by an impulse—the impulse of spring is in 
my feet ; indiarubber seems to have como into the soles of 
my feet, and I would see London. It is delightful to 
walk across Temple Gardens, to stop—pigeons are sweep- 
ing down from the roofs! to call a hansom, and to notice, 
as one passes, the sapling behind St. Clement’s Danes. 
The quality of the green is exquisite on the smoke-black 
wall. London can be seen better on Sundays than on 
weekdays; lying back in a hansom, one is alene with 
London. London is beautiful in that narrow street, 
celebrated for licentious literature. The blue and white 
sky shows above a seventeenth-century gable, and a few 
moments after we are in Drury Lane. The fine weather 
has enticed the population out of grim courts and alleys; 
skipping ropes are whirling everywhere. The children 
hardly escape being run over. Coster girls sit wrapped 
in shawls contentedly like rabbits at the edge of a bur- 
row; the men smoke their pipes in sullen groups, their 
eyes on the closed doors of the public-house. At the 
corner of the great theatre a vendor of cheap ices is 
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rapidly absorbing the few spare pennies of the neighbour- 
hood. The hansom turns out of the lane into the great 
thoroughfare, a bright glow like the sunset fills the road- 
way, and upon it a triangular block of masonry and St. 
Giles’ Church rise, the spire aloft in the faint blue and 
delicate air. Spires are so beautiful that we would fain 
believe that they will outlast creeds; religion or no reli- 
gion we must have spires, and in town and country— 
spires showing between trees and rising out of the city 
purlieus.”’ 


A CommirrTee has been formed to collect funds for the 
erection of @ memorial to James Clarence Mangan. Sub- 
scriptions or requests for further information should be 
sent to Mr. C. J. McCarthy, City Architect, Dublin. 
Lovers of Irish letters should welcome this project and 
will doubtless support it generously. 

Mr. Cuurton Cotitns has a paper in the “ Contem- 
porary ” on “ The Nestor of Living English Poets,” Mr. 
Gerald Massey, a survivor of the strenuous days of 
Chartism, from which I quote some enthusiastic words: 


“ No one indeed can go through the two volumes of Mr. 
Massey’s poems without being struck with what struck 
George Eliot when, as she made no secret, she drew the 
portrait of their author in Felix Holt—the innate 
nobility of the character impressed on them. Whatever 
may be their defects as compositions, and it may be con- 
ceded at once that they are neither few nor small, they 
have never the note of triviality. Instinctively as a 
plant makes towards the light, the poet of these poems 
makes towards all that appeals and all that belongs to 
what is most virtuous, most pure and most generous in 
man. In some he kindles sympathy for the wrongs and 
miseries of the poor by giving pathetic voice to them ; in 
others he pleads for the victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion in his own and in foreign lands. Here he calls on 
the patriot, there on the philanthropist to be true to 
trust and duty. No poet has painted more vividly or 
dwelt with more fervour on the virtues which have made 
us, as a people, what we are at sea, on land, in the 
home.”’ 


The whole article is good reading. 


Mr. Joun Fyvier contributes to “The Independent 
Review ” much curious lore concerning “The Life of 
John Buncle, Esq.,” of which Life Hazlitt said “ John 
Buncle is the English Rabelais,” an unacceptable 
criticism. What a curious mania is this for dub- 
bing one writer with another's name and _ sug- 
gesting that he is his counterpart—the Belgian 
Shakespeare, the English Maeterlinck, the this, 
that and so forth, and ever misleading and un- 
fair to both parties. In the same Review there is an 
appreciative notice of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s “ Letters of 
Horace Walpole.” Altogether an excellent number of 
this excellent periodical. 


Tue “ English Illustrated ” continues its series of bio- 
graphies and bibliographies of living men of letters with 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Hall Caine. This 
series is not only interesting but extremely useful and 
will, I trust, be issued presently in book-form, inter- 
leaved so that the bibliographies may be kept up to 
time. 





Wits the swallows and the Spring comes Part I. of 
“Royal Academy Pictures” (Cassell, 1s. net), well 
printed as ever and no more could be said. The frontis- 
piece is a photogravure reproduction of the President’s 
ery of a model bathing, called ‘“‘ A Nymphs’ Bathing 

ace.” 
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Next year will be the fourth centenary of the birth 
of John Knox, and preparations are being made to 
ensure that the anniversary shall be celebrated in a 





SIR HENRY IRVING 


manner at once befitting the reputed theological bent 
of the Scottish people, and the fame of a man who 
more than any other individual influenced the religious 
and political course of Scotland’s history. The General 
Assemblies, which meet this month, are being “ humbly 
overtured ”—this is the ecclesiastical phrase for a recom- 
mendation from the inferior to the superior church 
court—to take the necessary steps to secure the success 
oz the celebration, and no doubt they will vie with each 
other, if they do not conjoin, in promoting the worthy 
recognition of such an important event. One of the 
commemorative proposals is the erection of a monument 
in St. Giles’ Church in Edinburgh, as near as possible 
to the pulpit from which Knox preached. 


Knox’s name is associated in literature with two 
works, and of one of these the title is consistently mis- 
construed. The “First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women” is not, as the 
title is usually interpreted, a tirade against women in 
general, but against the rule (regimen) of women; 
directed against Mary Stuart, his own Queen, the book 
proved a veritable rock of offence when it became 
necessary for the Reformer to secure the good graces of 
Elizabeth. But his great work is, of course, the “ His- 
torie of the Reformatioun in Scotland,” which is ‘not 
only picturesquely. personal, but in parts, as Professor 
Hume Brown claims, deserves the high praise that by the 
substantiation of facts by abundant original documents 
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it satisfies the criterion of modern historical criticism, 
though of such historical virtues as large and sane views 
ot human affairs the Professor admits that Knox was 
totally void. But, with all his faults, Knox was a great 
man, and Scotland recognises the fact and will be ready 
to profess its faith. . 





A REPORT just issued shows that during March the 
Corporation of Glasgow spent almost £1,000 on the pur- 
chase of pictures, in addition to £600 worth received 
from an anonymous donor. Now an association on the 
part of the National Art Collection Fund has been 
formed in the city “for the purchase of works of art to 
be exhibited in or presented to the civic collection, and 
for the fostering in any other way of a taste for good 
art.” It looks as if the city were in almost too big a 
hurry to relieve the emptiness which at first seemed to 
characterise the extremely commodious new galleries 
opened at Kelvingrove three years ago. 


Tue game of golf has not been the theme of much good 
verse, though in the days when it was a more esoteric 
cult Carnegie and others had sung the joys of the sport 
and the fame of its heroes. But its recent developments 
have attracted the makers of light verse, and one of 
these, Mr. R. K. Risk, has collected from tne pages of 
“ Golf Illustrated,” ‘“‘ Punch,” and the “Pall Mall ” and 
‘ St. James’ Gazettes ” a series of his contributions which 
he proposes to issue as “Songs of the Links.” Mr. 
Morton of Edinburgh will be the publisher. 


Bibliographical 


HE neat two-volume edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works which Messrs. Macmillan have just 
added to their “ Library of English Classics ”’ 
has an interesting “ Bibliographical Note” 

from the pen of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard. Therein we 
are reminded that the first-printed of Milton’s English 
verse was his “ Epitaph on the admirable Dramaticke 
Poet, W. Shakespeare,” which appeared among the 
preliminary matter of the second folio edition of the 
Plays in 1632. “Comus” was printed in 1637 at the 
request of Henry Lawes, who, as we all know, had 
written the music for the performance at Ludlow Castle 
in 1634. “ Lycidas” came in 1638 as part of the 
literary memorial of Edward King. The “ Poems of 
Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, Compos’d 
at several times,” dates from 1645, and Mr. Pollard tells 
us the story of the “ portrait ” of the poet which formed 
the frontispiece. The second edition of this volume 
came in 1673. Meanwhile “ Paradise Lost” had ap- 
peared—probably, Mr. Pollard thinks, in the autumn 
of 1667. Of the numerous title-pages bestowed upon 
the volume Mr. Pollard gives a very readable account. 
The second edition came in 1674, and the third in 1678. 
Milton received, altogether, £10 for the poem, and his 
widow £8. The title-page of “ Paradise Regain’d” 
(and “Samson Agonistes”) is dated 1671, but Mr. 
Pollard shows that the book was really issued late in 
1670. “ The publisher’s trick of post-dating it has thus 
caused all literary historians to assign it to the wrong 
year.” 

The student of literary history cannot afford to 
neglect even the least promising books. Take, for 
example, Mrs. George Bancroft’s “‘ Letters from Eng- 
land, 1846-1849.” It has a strong literary flavour. 
As early as page 9 one is confronted with this passage: 
‘ Just as we entered Birmingham I observed the finest 
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seat . . . that I had seen on the way. On inquiring of 
young Mr. Van Wart (the nephew of Washington 
Irving) whose place it was, he said it was now called 
Aston Hall and was owned by the Bracebridges, and was 
the veritable ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ and that his uncle had 
passed his Christmas there.” On page 16 comes the 
first of numerous references to Samuel Rogers, who 
figures throughout the volume in a very favourable 
light. On a later page Mrs. Bancroft meets Macaulay 
and “hears him talk not a little.’ Further on there 
are little pen-pictures of Sir Henry Taylor, Kinglake, 
Carlyle (‘‘ uttering his paradoxes in broad Scotch”), 
Walpole’s Agnes Berry, Sir Archibald Alison, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Tom Moore (only “a wreck, but a 
most interesting one”), Mrs. Somerville, Thackeray 
(“‘ who showed me a piece he had written for ‘ Punch’ ”’), 
Emerson, Lord Jeffrey, and so forth. There is quite a 
full-length portrait of Lady Byron at fifty-five. Rogers 
claimed that he had introduced her originally to Byron 
—not knowing, let us hope, what a bad turn he was 
doing him. 

The “ Collected Library Edition ” of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poems will, of course, be in many respects a joy to its 
possessors. There are, no doubt, good reasons for the 
plan adopted in distributing the Poems over the six 
volumes ; but at first sight the distribution seems not 
very felicitous. On this point, however, the poet must 
be allowed to know best. It is pleasant to see that the 
contents of the promised book of new poems are to be 
included in the last volume of the “ Collected Edition.” 
That will gratify everybody. But especially pleasant 
is the intimation that the fifth volume will include the 
“ Heptalogia ”—“ with additions.” That is a blessed 
phrase, for new verse-parodies by Mr. Swinburne must 
needs be welcome. The “ specimen page” given on the 
announcement-circular reveals the fact that the width 
of page and size of type adopted will not allow of the 
poet’s longer lines of verse being presented without 
overlapping. This is especially ugly to the eye when 
the turn of a line is represented by “a lonely word.” 

Of Professor Knight’s promised edition of the poems 
of Wordsworth (Newnes, Ltd.), it is a little disquieting 
to read that “In some cases the original text has been 
preferred, at times the version of intermediate years 
has been adopted, and in other instances MS. readings 
have been adopted.” I hold most firmly that in re- 
printing a writer we should take the latest text printed 
during his lifetime, and therefore presumably approved 
by him. All other “readings” should: go into the 
notes or the appendices. 

It would appear, by the way, that Messrs. Newnes’ 
reprint of George Wither’s Poems is not to include the 
satires, though “ The Shepherd’s Hunting ” and “ Faire 
Vertue” will be represented. Both of those pieces 
were reproduced by Henry Morley when, in 1891, he 
included “ Poems by George Wither” in his series of 
“Companion Poets.” . Morley also reproduced some of 
Wither’s ‘Hymns and Songs of the Church,” “A 
Ballad,” “ A Christmas Carol,” ‘“ A Dream,” and the 
“ Sonnet on a Stolen Kiss.” 

It is pleasant to know that the great. Lord Burghley 
is to receive at last an adequate literary celebration. 
The volume projected by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack 
should serve to wipe out the reproach that has so long 
rested on our historians and biographers. All this 
time, in the shades, it must have been distressing to 
his lordship to reflect that he had no place in literature 
save in the woeful tragedy of “ The Spanish Armada,” 


as portrayed in the pages of “ The Critic.” 
Tue Bookworm. 
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The Days that are No More 


Op West Surrey. By Gertrude Jekyll. (Longmans. 
13s. net.) 

In one of his all too rare book-reviews, published some 
few years since in the “ Daily Chronicle,’ Mr. Swinburne 
described the work of which he was writing as “ one of 
the few books which are well-nigh too praiseworthy for 
praise.” The author of the work in question did not, 
it is certain, echo Tennyson’s “I could not forgive the 
praise,” for, coming from such a quarter, it must have 
made him a very proud man indeed. But to the great 
master of letters a liberty of praise is accorded of which 
if the apprentice availed himself he would at times stand 
the risk of being charged with something approaching 
over closely to impertinence. 

And so it is with extreme diffidence that I venture to 
apply the words of Mr. Swinburne to Miss Jekyll’s book, 
convinced though I am that they are entirely applicable. 

Readers of the “ Life of Mrs. Oliphant ” may remem- 
ber the incident of a young and unknown writer being 
introduced to the novelist. His indiscretion may have 
been due to embarrassment, or to unbounded self-esteem. 
Be it how it may, he acknowledged the honour by break- 
ing into fulsome praise of her tale, “A Beleaguered 
City,” recognised by most of her admirers as her master- 
piece. “What! my good young man!” is Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s own record of her mental comment, “ will 
nothing satisfy you but ‘A Beleaguered City’ ?” 

Well, well, the risk must be taken, and Miss Jekyll’s 
indignation hazarded. nis is the best book of its class 
that has appeared for at least a dozen years. 

“TI have thought it desirable to note, while it may 
yet be done, what I can remember of the ways and lives 
and habitations of the older people of the working class 
of the country I have lived in almost continuously ever 
since I was a very young child.” 

This was the task the author set herself, and nobly 
she has performed it. It is possible for an outsider 
with special gifts of observation and special qualifica- 
tions of training to enter on a district new to him, and by 
comparison of things he has observed elsewhere with 
things to which his attention is then first drawn to 
throw unexpected light on the origin of a custom or the 
use of an implement which have passed out of memory 
of that district’s inhabitants. 

But as a rule the sort of patient research and faith- 
ful recording of facts which the compilation of 2 work 
of this character demands is most likely to be displayed 
by the dweller in the district. There is the love of the 
place to assist the keen intelligence. 

On the first page of her book Miss Jekyll strikes a note 
that will find an answering one in the hearts of all whose 
creed it is that “old friends, old wine, old books” are 
best. Friends may be animate or inanimate, and 
amongst them those who cling to the ancient ways 
reckon buildings. 

_ “It is'to be regretted that where alteration or rebuild- 
ing became a necessity it should not have been done in 
a@ way that agrees with the best traditions of the 
district.” 

_ How many of us have silently used the same expres- 
sion when, going a favourite country walk, or when, re- 
turning after a long absence to a familiar district, we 





have found, not only the old landmarks swept away, 
but the abomination of desolation standing where it 
ought not. That 1 is as easy, as sanitary, as convenient, 
and as economical to rebuild with due regard to “ the 
best traditions of the district” Miss Jekyll has proved 
for herself, and by consulting the photographs of 
cottages erected by her and comparing them with those 
of buildings of ancient date it is to be hoped that other 
owners of dilapidated cottages may be induced to follow 
her example. No doubt Miss Jekyll would be pleased 
to show any hesitating owners the buildings themselves. 
It is not merely a slight to one’s own good judgment, 
and to the susceptibilities of one’s family—(one might 
as logically paste brown paper over a window with a fine 
view), but it is an insult to the public at large, a crime 
against the State—would that it involved a penalty !-- 
to erect an ugly building. 

It is difficult to decide between the respective charms 
of the timber-framed cottages and those that are tile- 
hung, so great is the charm of both. Proportion and 
simplicity of ornament were the watchwords of the old 
builder, and so lone as the depth and breadth main- 
tained a due relation to the height a simple brick mould- 
ing was sufficient to impart character and even dignity. 
Nowadays one is confronted with what Mr. Walter 
Crane once described as a rectangular brick box with a 
slate lid. The brick box by itself can be merely mean 
or squalid, according to whether it has stood one year 
or twenty. When it is decorated with “stone dress- 
ings” it can achieve a vulgarity, a fauntingness, that 
is more offensive than either. So much for the houses. 

“Common things of daily use, articles of furniture 
and ordinary household gear, that I remember in every 
cottage and farmhouse have passed into the dealers’ 
hands, and are now sold as curiosities and antiquities. 
Cottages, whose furniture and appointments had come 
through several generations, are now furnished with 
cheap pretentious articles, got up with veneer and 
varnish and shoddy material. The floor is covered with 
oilcloth, the walls have a paper of shocking design, and 
are hung with cheap oleographs and tradesmen’s illus- 
trated almanacs. This is the modern exchange for the 
solid furniture of pure material and excellent design, 
and for other things of daily use~all the best possible 
for their varied purposes—that will be presently shown 
and described.” 

It is a lamentable indictment, but how irrefutable! 
One has but to compare the two types of Windsor chair 
depicted side by side on page 57 to realise the extent of 
the loss. And in that instance even the depth of the 
degradation is not fathomed. It would be necessary in 
order to sound the lowest depths to place in juxta- 
position a linen hutch, such as that in the illustration 
on page 51, and a modern painted chest of drawers, the 
legs of which appear to be hasty makeshifts, and the 
drawers of which do not seem to have been contrived to 
open and shut except with the maximum amount of 
exertion and strain to both operator and piece of furni- 
ture. 

Of the variety and beauty of the numerous 
domestic utensils, specimens of which Miss Jekyll shows, 
space will not permit a description, and the bare enumer- 
ation would be tedious. 

Room must be found, however, for a brief allusion to 
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the quaint tales of some of her old neighbours which 
Miss Jekyll records in the last section of her book. 

The old woman who tells of her first place that she 
“didn’t get no wages, only my food, one frock, and one 
bonnet, an’ a shillin’ to take home” might make the 
modern housekeeper sigh ; especially when in the next 
paragraph the particulars of the old woman’s second 
place come. “They was the particularest ladies I ever 
know’d. It ’ud do any girl good to go and live with 
such as they. There was the oak stairs—it was always 
a clean pail of water to every two steps ; and I’d as much 
pride in it as they had.” Then there is the other old 
lady who remarks one day, ‘‘I should like to show you 
the book I wrote.” After a little inquiry she pro- 
duces an old penny account book. “It’s the story of 
my life,” she said ; “I did mean to fill the book, but I 
never got no further.” The story is written in capital 
letters, with a dot carefully placed after each word. 
It is in a rough sort of verse, the lines a trifle difficult 
to scan in places, and the rhymes of the readiest, but 
intensely pathetic, and reminiscent of the country 
ballads of the old broadside class. 

I am placing “Old West Surrey” on my shelves 
beside Dr. Jessopp’s ‘‘ Arcady,” and I shall turn in 
future as often to one as to the other. 

F. CHAPMAN. 


The Gentle Art of Scratching 


British Mezzotinters. Thomas Watson, James 
Watson, Elizabeth Judkins. By Gordon Goodwin. 
(A. H. Bullen. 21s. net.) 


Once upon a time there lived a man who, speeding an 
arrow from his bow, first heard fortuitous music in its 
accent and so became the forerunner of all the inventors 
of stringed instruments that ever lived. Once, too, 
there lived his fellow who, noticing a fortuitous scratch 
on a rock or piece of bone, first saw that it hinted at the 
form of something he had seen in Nature and so became 
the forerunner of all the line-drawers, engravers and 
etchers that ever lived. He, too, was the forerunner of 
the mass of literature which is growing up around the 
gentle art of scratching. And the latest example is be- 
fore us, though the end is not yet. 

Here, under the able superintendence of Mr. Alfred 
Whitman, Mr. A. H. Bullen continues to put all lovers 
of things beautiful, and particularly of things mezzo- 
tinted, under a burden of obligation. The third volume 
of “ British Mezzotinters ” is not only a valuable book of 
reference. It is a thing of beauty in itself. Dealing 
exhaustively with the Watson group, for Elizabeth 
Judkins is therein properly included as James Watson’s 
sister-in-law, it does fitting justice to three past-masters 
of their craft, who, content to labour with almost in- 
credible industry for scant remuneration, found in the 
pursuit of their fascinating craft its own exceeding great 
reward. Truly there is little of biographical interest re- 
corded, and we congratulate Mr. Gordon Goodwin on not 
having attempted to spin out the meagre facts to what 
the lawyers would call a “remunerative length.” Of 
their lives he has said little, but that little is enough, and 
it would be well if the same could be said of all bio- 
graphers. Of their work, on the other hand, he has 
said all that was to be said within the scope of his in- 
structions. And he has made more than one discovery 
for which those who have the itch for accuracy will be 
grateful. For example, patient research at Somerset 
House has yielded to him the fact that Thomas and 
James Watson were not brothers, a fact perhaps not of 
the highest importance, but one over which many an art 
catalogue in the past has shown its fallibility. Again, 
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by dint of careful research in the Print Room of 
the British Museum, he has dispelled the mystery 
that has hitherto surrounded the well-known mezzo- 
tint of little “Miss Price,” of which Horace Walpole 
asked “When was infantine loveliness touched with 
sweeter truth?” He proves for us that she is none other 
than Sarah Bridget Frances, daughter of Chase Price, 
M.P., of Knighton, who married Bamber Gascoyne of 
Childwall Hall and became the mother of Frances Mary, 
the second Marchioness of Salisbury. Hence we have 
the delightful intelligence that the little lady who gazes 
upon us from the frontispiece of this book, and has 
gazed upon us once and again in the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, is none other than the maternal grandmother 
iu prospect of our late beloved and regretted Prime 
Minister. These are examples of Mr. Goodwin’s suc- 
cessful industry. At the itidustry which was not so pro- 
ductive we can shrewdly guess. “ What’s done we 
partly may compute, we know not what’s rejected.” 

One word as to the reproductions, which are in photo- 
gravure, the very alter ego of mezzotinting and prac- 
tically the only mechanical process of which nothing but 
good can be said when so applied. “Miss Kitty 
Dressing ”’ is a veritable triumph, such as no mezzotinter 
however fastidiovs would dare to carp at. Indeed were 
the photogravure plate the size of the original and were 
the impression printed on old plate paper, I would wager 
myself to pass it off as an actual mezzotint to ninety out. 
of a hundred of the so-called connoisseurs who frequent: 
the salerooms of the metropolis. 

G. 8. Layarp. 


Elizabethan Critics 


E.izaBETHAN Critica Essays. Edited with an In- 
troduction by G. Gregory Smith. 2 vols. (Clarendor 
Press. 12s. net.) 


THESE two volumes of reprints are ‘an attempt to re- 
cover, primarily in the words of the Elizabethans them- 
selves, what then passed for critical opinion in literary 
circles,” and the attempt has proved successful in a high 
degree. Dryden has been called and usually ac- 
cepted as the Father of English Criticism, but, 
as these reprints again prove, he had a juster 
claim to the title of the Eldest Son, his par- 
ents being the group of Elizabethan writers, who 
were the first in this country to essay anything 
approaching scientific literary criticism. Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s Introduction is an interesting survey of Eliza- 
bethan criticism, though we cannot quite accept all his. 
dicta. He points out very truly that in those days 
literary criticism was all in the making and that Eliza- 
bethan criticism was the offspring of controversy ; the 
literary men of that period were acting, at first at any 
rate, on the defence, answering attacks upon special 
forms of the literary art or upon the work of particular 
craftsmen. It was not until writers were called upon 
to defend the practice of their art that they began to 
examine into its principles. The Puritan attack was 
chiefly directed against the drama and against Italian in- 
fluences and it was an attack of abuse rather than of 
argument. This attack was directly met, but the de- 
fenders were carried further in their ardour and pro- 
ceeded to discover and to discuss literary principles. It 
is curious to note in these various writers how far apart. 
most of them stood from the litérature of their day whick 
still lives, the writings which we now recognise to be 
truly national, the works which were the first to breathe 
the spirit of England. In criticising the condition .of 
the drama, for instance, Aristotle, Horace, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Seneca, Plautus and Terence are the authori- 
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ties to whom appeal is made, yet Shakespeare shattered 
all their rules, refused to follow their examples, and now 
is counted a greater master than any of them. As Mr. 
Gregory Smith puts it: “‘The objections which came 
most naturally to the classicists were that English was 
not careful in its differentiation of kinds, that it mixed 
the tragic and comic purposes, that it neglected the pro- 
priety of the characters and the relationship of each 
with its neighbours; and that_it was careless of the so- 
called Unities in the development of the plot.” In 
short the drama ‘then came near being killed with con- 
vention ; history repeats itself to-day. But we have 
not space to discuss fully Mr. Gregory Smith’s fine 
introduction, which well repays careful study. 

The reprintS include portions or the whole of 
Ascham’s “ The Scholemaster,” Lodge’s “A Defence of 
Poetry,” Daniel’s “ A Defence of Ryme,” the Spenser- 
Harvey Correspondence, Sidney’s ‘“‘ Apologie,” Webbe’s 
“ A Discourse of English Poetrie,’ and extracts from 
Thomas Nash, Puttenham, -Richard Carew, George 
Chapman, Meres, Campion and others, which writings 
taken together absolutely refute the well-worn accusa- 
tion that the Elizabethan age was admirable in creative 
work but despicable in critical. All students of litera- 
‘ture will be grateful to Mr. Gregory Smith for a con- 
scientious, careful and scholarly piece of work. 

W. T. 8S. 


North-East Yorkshire 


By Gordon Home. With thirty-two 
(Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis quarto book of “coast and moorland scenes 
painted and described by Gordon Home” forms a wel- 
come addition to the list of “colour books” published 
by Messrs. Black. It contaiiis thirty-two plates in 
colour of a kind with which the public is becoming 
familiar. Mr. Gordon Home has shown considerable 
discrimination in making an attractive selection from 
his sketches of Yorkshire scenery. Whether the process 
of reproduction does his work full justice or not, it is 
obvious that he is particularly at home in painting the 
old streets of country. towns, and that he chérishes a 
genuine power of appreciating the charm of moorland 
and coast solitudes. 

The letterpress of the volume, printed in bold type, 
consists of nine genial, unpretentious chapters describ- 
ing the author’s wanderings and sojournings in north- 
east Yorkshire districts, by the people and character- 
istics of which he appears to have been not a little 
fascinated. From the ancient stone-built town of 
Pickering, standing at the foot of Newton Dale, he 
takes us first to Whitby, remembering on the way to 
point out the wooded sides of Wheeldale Beck and its 
waterfalls, one of which, Mallyan’s Spout, has a drop 
of about 76 feet, and is well worth a visit. Rambling 
up the Esk valley from Whitby in fine autumn 
weather the foliage of the trees compels an artist’s 
admiration at every turn, and Mr. Home gives two 
plates of this district, one exhibiting a reach of the 
river Esk below Sleights Bridge, and ‘the other en- 
riched with the splendour .of heather in full bloom 
upon Sleights Moor as seen from Swart Howe Cross. 
The great Roman road from the South to Dunsley Bay, 
the “bride stones” on Sleights Moor, one of which is 
seven feet high, and the graceful arch of the Beggar’s 

_ Bridge at Glaisdale End, are among the landmarks of 
this locality. . 

Mr. Home writes enthusiastically of the coast-scenery 
to be found betwéen Whitby and Redcar, and points 

out the value of early rising to those who wish to secure 
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memories of its more ethereal aspects... He considers. 
that Mulgrave Woods contain some of the most delight- 
ful portions of sylvan Yorkshire. Their mossy rocks 
should certainly rank them high in the estimation of 
botanists. Runswick Bay, with its fine sandy beach, 
is pictured by Mr. Home, and commended in glowing 
words. On sunny days the blueness of the sea there- 
abouts touches the landscape with a curious sub-tropical 
richness of colour. Landslips have played a trouble- 
some part in the drama of life at Runswick and Kettle- 
ness. Staithes seems to have witnessed an increase of 
vanity on the part of its handsome fishermen, caused 
by the competition of artists for their services as models. 

Between Whitby and Scarborough, the village of 
Robin Hood’s Bay furnishes Mr. Home with two of his. 
best subjects for illustration. Some of its houses, set 
on the extreme edge of the land, face the sea in very 
picturesque fashion. To live in them in rough weather, 
such as winter brings plentifully to east Yorkshire, 
must be rather exciting ; the bcewsprit of a small sailing 
vessel once invaded a house in Robin Hood’s Bay at. 
high-tide. Scarborough and Whitby receive due atten- 
tion from Mr. Home’s brush and pen, after which he 
takes us out to the Cleveland Hills, a country of grand 
views over wild moors and cultivated plains. The town 
and ruined Augustinian Priory of Guisborough, and 
the Skelton Valley, provide matter for a chapter, and 
then Mr. Gordon Home concludes a pleasant book with 
illustrations of, and remarks upon, Pickering, Helmsley, 
and Rievaulx Abbey. 





Hersert H. Sturmer. 


GreateR America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 

(Harpers. 16s.) 

Tue author in his study of “Greater America” has 
realised the much ignored fact that the United States 
in its protectorate of Cuba and government of the 
Philippines is not beginning but continuing its Colonial 
experiment. xpansion has been the keynote of its 
national life since the audacious annexation of 
Louisiana, which secured to the country the Valley of 
the Mississippi. With the annexation of Texas, the 
seizure of New Mexico and California, the Anglo- 
American settlement of the boundary question between 
Oregon and Canada and the purchase of Alaska, the 
American nation found itself in possession of a vast 
but lightly populated expanse of country which divided 
into Territories was governed as Colonies, until popu- 
lation and development justified their admission, one by 
one, irtto the Federation of States. America on its own 
continent has thus made itself the master of alien races: 
in its control of the French inhabitants of Louisiana and 
the Spanish-speaking Mexicans of Texas, Arizona and 
California. Within its borders have been two coloured 
peoples, the Indian and Negro, requiring the legislation 
of the higher for the lower and subject races. Thus 
America in entering the Pacific and Caribbean Seas is 
but extending and adjusting its colonial system in the 
government of these island dependencies. 

The author accepts as inevitable the destiny of 
America as a world-power. No entrenchment behind 
the Monroe doctrine could safeguard a great nation 
against the engulfing currents of international politics. 
Although the book traverses a wide field in the 
survey of America in its relations to the Re- 
publics of Central and South America, the West 
Indies, and to Canada and Mexico on its own 
continent, its great value is in the close and im- 
partial study of the experimental government of 
America in Cuba and the Philippines. The author is 
a clear-eyed critic of the faults and failures of America 
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in its imperfect realisation of its democratic ideals, but 
fair-minded in his recognition of the difficulties and 
dangers which attend all attempts at government “ by 
the people of the people.” But his chief arraignment of 
the American people in its relations to the Philippines 
is that of undue ideality, since it fails to accept the 
practical fact that a Latin people enervated by gene- 
rations of tropical lassitude is unfit to cope with the 
strenuous problems of self-government. The military 
government of Cuba followed by a Protectorate gives, as 
the author believes, greater assurance for the future than 
does the generous and Quixotic attempt to lift the Fili- 
pinos, through a few years’ American education and 
influence, into self-governing independence. The great 
difficulty in meeting this problem of governing a mixed 
and alien race is America’s lack of a permanent Civil 
Service. To meet this need the appointments to the 
Civil Service must be removed from all influence of 
“the spoils system,” and the positions in honour and 
emoluments must be made worthy the acceptance of 
America’s best citizens. The author’s ultimate judg- 
ment is that the well-being of the Philippines is depen- 
dent upon America holding and governing the islands on 
a system modelled upon England’s rule of India. Space 
forbids any consideration of the remarkable chapter on 
“ Asia in Transformation,” with its statesmanlike study 
of the encroaching power of Russia in the East, the re- 
sistant independence of Japan, and the effect of their 
relations on the future of England and America. The 
book is a strong plea for a permanent Anglo-American 
alliance, with continents and seas as concrete arguments 
in favour of such strengthening of race bonds into 
political unity. 
L. Stupprrorp McCuesney. 


Tue Scors Preerace. Founded on Wood’s and Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland. Edited by Sir James 
Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas. 25s. net.) 


Woon’s edition of Douglas, with all its shortcomings, 
has retained its place for a century as the standard 
peerage of Scotland, and under the editorship of the 
Lyon the present work promises to be as useful a vade 
mecum through the intricacies of Scottish ancestry as 
its predecessors. This first instalment, ending with 
“ Balmerino,” marks a rate of progress which should 
ensure the completion of the work in five or six volumes. 
It embraces such famous titles as Aberdeen, Airlie, 
Angus, Argyll, Atholl, Balcarres, and Balmerino; and 
from the treatment of these a reasonable estimate of 
the quality of the work may be made. The historical 
characterisations which so charmed us in the old 
writers are gone, but as a careful résumé of genealogi- 
cal research the work is an immense advance on its 
predecessors, and although no genealogy extending for 
centuries can be anything but imperfect, it is due to 
the contributors to say that their work on almost every 
page bears the evidence of careful and exhaustive re- 
search, 

The volume opens with the genealogy of the Kings of 
Scotland, beginning with Malcolm Canmore and ter- 
minating somewhat abruptly with the children of 
James VII. of Scotland and II. of England. The 
Stuart dynasty ought to have been completed, and 
Queen Anne and her children included. In the notice 
of the Annandale peerage case two references are made 
(pages 261, 271) to the famous Resignation of 1657. 
A few words explanatory of the grounds on which the 
House of Lords arrived at their very remarkable 
decision to ignore this public deed would not have been 
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out of place. It was hardly worth while to reintroduce 
the exploded figment of Norman descent into the Argyll 
genealogy (page 318), and the statement (page 366) that 
Archibald, the ninth Earl, was executed in 1685 with- 
out a new trial because Sir George Mackenzie was of 
opinion that the sentence was so flagrantly unjust that 
it could not fail of being subsequently reversed, though 
given on the authority of Lord Hailes, is baseless. The 
real reason was that Argyll had friends who were true 
to him literally to the death. His execution was 
hastened to anticipate the arrival of instructions from 
Court specially commanding that he should suffer the 
last extremities of a traitor’s doom. These he was 
spared. The relations of the great John, Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, with Marlborough merited, in 
our opinion, some notice. These remarks are not in- 
tended to minimise the outstanding merit and authority 
of the work. Many of the articles are models of their 
kind, particularly “ Arbuthnott,” which has a strong 
individuality of its own. A pious hope may be ex- 
pressed that not too long an interval will be allowed 
to elapse between the appearance of the volumes. 


Tae Lire or FREDERIC WILLIAM Farrar : SoMETIME 
Dean or CanTerBuRY. By his son, Reginald Farrar. 
(Nisbet. 6s. net.) 


As a nation, Great Britain owes a great debt—com- 
pared with which the National Debt is a mere trifle—to 
its headmasters: a debt which is only partially recog- 
nised, and can never be paid off. It is a truism that the 
early years of a boy’s life in a great public school, 
where his character is formed according to the tone of 
the school, which is invariably the reflection of the 
headmaster’s personality, are in every way the most 
important in that boy’s life. Our public schools have 
almost invariably been fortunate in their headmasters, 
but among the many two shine out conspicuously— 
Arnold and Farrar. The two men differed greatly in 
method, manner, and personal characteristics, but they 
were alike in one thing. They both turned out the best 
kind of English public schoolboy, which is the best kind 
of boy in the world. . 
Dean Farrar’s biographer is his son, and this relation- 
ship has both advantages and drawbacks. The book is 
very largely a compilation of what the Dean’s contem- 
poraries and pupils have written about him, and is less 
a biography proper than a consensus of appreciation 
from those with whom he was in daily association. As 
such it is good, full and satisfactory. But there is 
something lacking to complete the portrait. One feels 
throughout the perusal of the book that there is a want 
of some outside, independent, impartial summing-up of 
the net result of the life-work of a man whose simple 
Christian teaching will endure to generations still un- 
born. Such tributes as this abound throughout the 
book: “ F, W. F. came to Marlborough like an appari- 
tion—a flame of fire—kindling enthusiasm for all that 
was noble and chivalrous. No one was ever so young 
as he was in those days, and I suppose he was then 
twenty-three or twenty-four; but the marvel was how 
he knew such a lot and associated himself with us little 
fellows, as if we could minister to his happiness.” 
Farrar’s “Eric, or Little by Little” has been 
probably one of the best-loved and best-abused books 
of the last generation, and the author’s son sums it up 
fairly by referring to “the far-reaching power with the 
meek and lowly of heart of this much-criticised little 
book, a power that will survive the caustic comments of 
the Press, and even the sneers of Stalky & Co.” 
On the whole, therefore, this volume of appreciation 
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makes interesting reading, and gives one a true and 
lasting impression of a good, earnest man, whose in- 
fluence on his contemporaries and their descendants can 
never be overestimated. 


Ture Younc Priest: CoNFERENCES ON THE APOSTOLIC 
Lire. By Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. Edited by 
Monsignor Canon John 8S. Vaughan. (Burns & 
Oates. 5s. net.) 


Tu1s book represents the last industry of a most 
strenuous life. It sums up in one aspect the experience 
of a lifetime. To the majority of secular readers it will 
appeal principally as a kind of unconscious autobio- 
graphy ; and to those for whom Cardinal Vaughan stood 
for the splendid figurehead of an ambitious and aggres- 
sive hierarchy, it will bring something of a revelation— 
even, it may be, a vague sense of disappointment. The 
man of the world will wonder at the simply evangelical 
spirit that was the motive behind such tireless activity 
in the promotion of schemes of ecclesiastical aggrandise- 
ment. To be a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church 
seemed to somebody—probably Disraeli—to be for an 
old man the finest goal of self-love. It was in no such 
spirit as that that the man whose spiritual reading and 
meditation furnish the material for this book spent long 
night hours of silence before the Sacramental Presence. 
“ Here,” he writes of those night hours before the Most 
Holy, ‘“‘ under the still shades of night, unseen by men 
but under the very eyes of his Lord, the priest endures 
his agony of sorrow for sin, and strives for the salvation 
of the perishing souls to whom he has been sent. 
Oh, what graces, what lights, what consolations, what 
conquests are thus achieved.” To him the dogmas of 
Christian faith are the motives of activity ; the persons 
of the Gospels, after the Divine, are his counsellors and 
companions. These Conferences of Cardinal Vaughan 
will not indeed bear comparison, either for matter or 
literary form, with “The Eternal Priesthood” of his 
predecessor, a book that is familiar to the Catholic 
clergy throughout the world ; but we cannot doubt that 
to the clergy of England, for whom they were composed 
in the last tedious days of enforced leisure, when another 
man might have been content simply to wait, they will be 
precious. Monsignor Vaughan has, no doubt, given to 
the task of editing the book as much time and attention 
as he could conscientiously spare. 


Tae Naturat History or ANIMALS. 
Préfessor J. R. Ainsworth Davis. 
lishing Co. 7s. net.) 


Tue present section of this useful work is up to the 
level of its predecessors. We are not acquainted with 
any similar work which can rival this in the quality of 
its illustrations. They are simply admirable. The 
subject of animal movement, which is dealt with in 
the first half of this volume, has given opportunity for 
a very large number of drawings, photographs and 
plates, which render this work a marvel of cheapness. 
The section on animal development is treated with 
similar success. 

It is extremely satisfactory to meet with a work on 
natural history which has contrived to retain all the 
amusing, “ gossipy” and “ personal” matter of the old 
books, whilst its full recognition of the fundamental 
truths of biology raises it to a philosophic plane which 
the older works could not reach. The simple, un- 
questioning love of Nature, the innocent wonder excited 
by a thousand of her devices, are not lost, but a new 
point of view, a unifying principle, is gained ; and the 
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contented astonishment of the “ creationist ” has yielded 
to the profound intellectual reverence of the evolu- 
tionist, who repeats, with but slight modification, the 
noble sentence with which Darwin—momentarily made 
an artist by his theme, though still with dubious 
grammar—concludes his revolutionary masterpiece. 
“There is grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms, or into one; and that, whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed 
law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been and are 


being evolved.” 


Fiction 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE. By H. Seton Merriman. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) The untimely death of Mr, Seton 
Merriman removed a writer of very real ability from the 
ranks of novelists, ‘This volume of short stories, if not equal 
in interest to his novels, is well above the average. Most of 
the stories are slight, hardly stories at all, mere suggestions 
or rough sketches. But it is the slight incident that Mr. 
Merriman handled with such peculiar skill and charm. He 
had the light touch, the power of suggestion which make 
such sketches valuable. He was never prolix, but knew 
exactly where to begin and where to end, Occasionally he 
compresses a whole story into a few pages—a very rare gift. 
None of the stories in the. present volume are at all sensa- 
tional or even exciting, but they interest and give pleasure. 
They are, as it were, small slices cut out of life, full of its 
indefinable mystery, replete with its possibilities, and show- 
ing various moods. Many of the stories are laid in pictur- 
esque Spain, the peasant life of which Mr. Merriman de- 
lineates with happy effect. The story with which the book 
opens, “ Sister,’ is related by an army surgeon. It is a mere 
incident of war. A man desperately wounded and blinded 
by the explosion of a gun; a womanly, soft-fingered nurse 
to whom he babbles in his death agony, mistaking her for 
the girl who awaits his return down in Devonshire; the 
signing of the death certificate- -a slice off life rescued for us 
from oblivion. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Constable, 6s.) Those of us who made the 
acquaintance of some very pleasant and amusing personages 
in “The Bath Comedy ”’ will be glad to meet them again in 
‘Incomparable Bellairs.”’ Beautiful Mistress Kitty Bellairs, 
who set all the men of Bath at daggers drawn by the witchery 
of her smile and the grace of her person, is again the heroine 
of some very pretty adventures. ‘“‘ Love—-the chief adventure 
of life, some maintain—comes to the lovely, to the loveable 
as sure as mountain stream to lake.’’ Mistress Kitty said to 
her friend, Lady Standish, ‘“‘ I have had thirty-seven declared 
adorers these three years, and never one tired. of me yet. 
Poor Bellairs! he had two wives before me, and he was sixty- 
nine when he died, but he told me with his dying breath that 
*twas I gave him all the joy he ever knew.’’ She is twice in 
the novel on the verge of marriage; once, indeed, she arrives 
at the steps of the altar, but in the last chapter we leave 
her still a gay little widow, although we are told that she 
has finally promised her hand to a devoted and much tried 
admirer. But he, with the reader, would probably never 
dare to feel sure until after the signing of the register. The 
author and authoress have given us a bright, dainty piece 
of work, full of graceful speeches and diverting adventures. 
It is not a serious heart-searching exposition of love, but 
a light airy trifle redolent of the days of patches and 
powder, of gay gallants and capricious mistresses, of high- 
waymen and lumbering coaches; in short, a pretty picture 
of a pretty period. 


THE GIFT. By S. Macnaughtan. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 6s.) There is a ring of earnest thoughtfulness about this 
book which seems to set it outside the realm cf mere fiction. 
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Not that it is in any sense a great book, but it is a remark- 
ably true study of a not uncommon character, one of the 
products of our up-to-date civilisation. There is an ever 
growing class of woman, clever, pretty, well-born and in 
easy, or even luxurious, circumstances, who seem to be avoid- 
ing marriage. They are women who have plenty of offers, 
and who, two generations back, would most certainly have 
been mated at the end of their first season, and in all pro- 
bability unhappily mated. Nowadays they will not marry 
for the mere sake of marrying; they wait for the right man 
and sometimes they wait in vain. Sometimes he comes late, 
sometimes not at all, or bound by ties of duty which form an 
inseparable barrier. Theu the woman, hungry for love, 
turns her eyes towards duty, or pleasure as the case may be, 
and looks to one of them to fill the void in her heart. Such a 
woman is Eleanor McNeill, and the story of her waiting, her 
struggle, and her ultimate attainment of peace, is woven, and 
well woven, into the thread of a pretty story, slight, but 
sufficient. 


BATS AT TWILIGHT. By Helen M. Boulton. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) One of the books which set people wondering why 
they were ever written. An unpleasant story told with no 
particular grace of style. The central idea of the deaf 
heroine, whose deafness is the cause of so many woes, might 
have been used to greater advantage in a more agreeable 
fashion. Surely no family could be composed of people as 
absolutely dead to all claims of kindred and ties of blood as 
Rose Aster’s maiden aunts and old-maid brother. Matthew 
Aster is drawn as a man with some pretensions to refinement 
of taste, and yet in all his household and acquaintance no 
single really decent person is to be found. He allows his 
only sister, afflicted as she is, to be turned out of his house by 
a designing woman, he permits her to marry an elderly re- 
probate whose profligate son has persecuted her with his 
attentions, and one only hopes that his own marriage turns 
out an adequate punishment, as it promises to do. The story 
of Rose’s married life, under the roof with her husband’s 
mistress, and the circumstances which culminate in murder 
and sudden death, is one of the nastiest things we have read 
for some time. One supposes there must be a public for such 
books, even though they have no literary graces to recommend 
them, or why are they published ? 


A BUSH HONEYMOON. By Laura M. Palmer- 
Archer. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) The seductive title of this 
volume hardly prepares the reader for thirty-three short 
sketches averaging nine or ten pages, each dealing with a 
different subject but set in the same environment. The 
glossary provided at the end of the book is chaotic in its want 
of arrangement, though no doubt of considerable interest to 
those desirous of knowing the real meaning of such phrases 
as “spit sixpences,’’ “ give rats,’’ “takes some packing,”’ &c. 
Billingsgate can afford similar examples of English “ per- 
vaded if not enriched by the expressions of men and nations 
foreign to the community.”’ But to be strictly fair, these 
several sketches are written with much real sympathy and 
brightness: the author evidently has more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the men and women that people the great 
solitudes of Australia. And regarding the book as a whole, 
it must be said at once that the sketches are well worth 
collecting and reprinting from the several magazines and 
newspapers in which they originally appeared. “The Bush 
Honeymoon ”’ is the second story on the list, and is more or 
less typical of the others. It would seem an impertinence to 
criticise a bushman, but to a Cockney it appears rather 
remarkable that a bushman should start out on his honey- 
moon in an open cart, dressed in spotless linen, his bride in 
white piqué, white gloves, white shoes, &c., with the certain 
knowledge that it has been raining for days, that roads are 
“boggy,’’ that rivers are in flood: in short, this happy 
“ bandboxy ’’ couple, before the day is out, have to abandon 
their cart, swim a river, ride bareback, hair hanging in 
a damp mass, teeth chattering. Hardly romantic; and the 
costumes hardly bushmanlike. 


THE COURT OF SACHARISSA. By Hugh Shering- 
ham and Nevill Meakin. (Heinemann, 6s.) “A pretty wit, 
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my masters—a pretty, pretty wit!’’ or perhaps it should be 
“wits ’’ since “ The Court of Sacharissa’’ is a joint produc- 
tion. Anyway, both authérs are to be congratulated on a 
volume full of grace and delicate fancy, a volume of which 
the sub-title is no misnomer. A midsummer idyll it is, in an 
appropriate setting of quaint garden over which presides the 
dainty “Sacharissa.’’ We fall under her spell from the 
moment we follow the Ambassador, the Scribe and the Man of 
Truth across the rustic bridge into the garden. How glad we 
are that Sacharissa was not a haughty, conventional lady, 
but just herself ; that she accepted the Ambassador’s graceful 
apologies in the spirit in which they were offered, for if she 
had not, where would our seven charming scenes have been ?— 
how much we should have lost in losing these 314 pages, each 
one of which turns to a ripple of laughter—though we are not 
sure there are not tears as well in the last few leaves. The 
Major, the Ambassador, the Scribe, the Poet, the Mime, the 
Man of Truth, and the Exotic—they own no further distinc- 
tion in the way of names—are each so well drawn that it 
would be difficult to say which stands out from the canvas 
with most distinctness. We read the book with unalloyed 
pleasure, and close it with a regretful echo of the Man of 
Truth’s dictum that “it can’t go on for ever ’’—and we own 
we should like to have heard the Exotic’s famous story of 
“The Considerate Kurd,’’ which, like another famous story 
of “ Ould Grouse in the Gun-room,”’ never gets told. 


DIE LETZTE STROPHE. Novellen von Irma Goeringet. 
(Berlin: Fleischel, 2m.) These short sketches have a certain 
power and charm. Some of them even remind us of the 
motive of “ Pippa Passes,’’ for they represent the turning 
point in a human being’s life, and demonstrate how a trifling 
circumstance may then become of importance. The fate of 
the little errand girl who at sixteen looked at life gladly and 
happily, and three years later began to droop under the 
burden of her experiences, is pathetically and cleverly indi- 
cated in little more than half a dozen pages. There is 
humour in the plight of the young wife who can never get 
the household accounts right, and whose husband is therefore 
for ever scolding her. A kind friend comes to the rescue, but 
the moral to be drawn is that husbands should not perhaps be 
too strict on that point. A pleasant half-hour may be spent 
over the volume, the contents of which combine a pleasant 
fancy with insight into human nature. 


Short Notices 


THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. ByS. S. Thor- 
burn, Indian Civil Service (retired), late Financial Commis- 
sioner, Punjab. (Blackwood, 12s. 6d. net.) Mr. Thorburn 
possesses an exhaustive knowledge of a most interesting sub- 
ject. What he does not know about the Punjab is hardly 
worth the knowing ; though perhaps what he thinks about it 
is not always worth repeating in an historical work. It is 
almost a pity, too, that he begins his story with the first 
meeting of British soldiers and envoys with Runjit Singh, 
the founder of the Sikh state. The origin of the strange 
military brotherhood, the building up of Runjit’s predomi- 
nance, the formation and disciplining of the only force of 
infantry in India fit to stand up to British troops on equal 
terms, are extremely interesting, and could not fail to throw 
much light on later history. However, Mr. Thorburn, as an 
old and distinguished civil servant, is anxious to get to his 
own period and his own sphere. His description of the two 
Sikh wars is spirited and graphic. It is rather curious to 
find him remarking that “ the exact relations between Lords 
Dalhousie and Gough at this period will not be known before 
1910,’ when the documents explaining these relations have 
just appeared in Sir W. Lee-Warner’s “ Life of Dalhousie.’’ 
Mr. Thorburn apparently did not know of the approaching 
publication of this work when he wrote the words quoted. 
He seems to condemn Dalhousie for paralysing Gough by 
forbidding an advance except for the purpose of striking and 
defeating the Sikh army opposed to him. But Dalhousie’s 
reasons were sound ; there were no reserves ready, and supply 
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was not properly organised ; large reinforcements were soon to 
arrive, and unless an effective blow could be struck at once 
an advance would have been dangerous, especially with a 
Commander-in-Chief given to rash and reckless attack. Dal- 
housie’s justification is to be found in the way in which 
Gough blundered up against the Sikh position at Chillian- 
wala, and ordered his whole force to advance on an unknown 
jungle, for all the world like General Grant in 1864. Fortu- 
nately for the Indian Empire, the Sikhs had no Lee. The 
stirring tale of the Punjab in the Mutiny is well told; but 
the most valuable part of the book is the sketch of the ad- 
ministrative and fiscal system of the province, and of the 
frontier difficulties. Here, it seems, Mr. Thorburn, as a 
civilian and a Financial Commissioner, takes a biassed view 
of the frontier policy. He condemns nearly all expeditions 
as wasteful and futile, and would apparently confine reprisals 
for tribal inroads to blockade and stoppage of trade. There 
is in his comments a little of the acrimony of the official who 
sees his hard-won surplus swept away to pay for a “ little 
war.”’ There is also a little of the tendency of the official 
to exalt his office and himself. ‘‘ About that time (1886) a 
book called ‘Musalmans and Money-lenders’ appeared, 
which to some extent constrained the Government 
to consider the indictments formulated therein.’’ The book, 
as we learn from .a footnote, was by S. S. Thorburn, I.C.S. 
Again, after a lecture at Simla on the lessons of the Tirah 
campaign, “the writer rose and quietly pointed out”’ a 
variety of things. Mr. Thorburn’s views as to the danger of 
legislating for Indian natives as if they were Western Euro- 
peans, and of supposing. that any cut and dried system will 
answer in the Kast, are sound and helpful; they would have 
been all the more convincing if the author had kept the 
personal note out of what is intended to be, and for the most 
part is, an historical work. Also he is too apt to split his 
infinitives. 


LES SAMEDIS LITTERAIRES. Deuxiéme Série. 
Par J. Ernest-Charles (Perrin.) We sometimes need to 
know something of modern French authors without having 
either the time or opportunity for deep research. In such 
cases nothing is more helpful than the many books of col- 
lected essays containing the notices contributed by eminent 
critics to newspapers and periodicals. The volume in ques- 
tion really forms a “revue,’’ so to speak, of the year’s 
literary output in France seen through the eyes of a man 
who objects to literature becoming, as appears only too likely, 
a “business.”” There are articles on Alfred Fouillée the 
philosopher, on new women novelists like Mme. de Régnier 
and Mme. de Noailles, on Capus the dramatist, on the latest 
works of Edouard Rod, Anatole France and Jean Moréas, 
on groups of the younger writers, and on contemporary poets. 
To those who desire a cursory acquaintance with such matters 
we heartily recommend M. Ernest-Charles’ little essays. 


THE GOSPEL FOR TO-DAY. By Alfred E. Garvie. 
(Inglis Ker, 2s.) This little volume may, perhaps, be taken 
as an indication of the standing-ground of modern Congre- 
gationalism. It comprises, at any rate, an address delivered 
on the occasion of the author’s retirement from the post of 
Chairman of the Scottish Congregational Union, and 
another that was given in Glasgow before a meeting of 
English, Welsh, Irish and Scotch Congregational Unions, 
together with four articles that first appeared in “The 
Evangelical Magazine.’”” The author is the exponent of a 
“broad and rich Evangelicism,’’ to which the speculative, 
practical and mystical tendencies stand in a relation of 
rivalry while yielding up to it “ whatever is good and true in 
them.”’ Redemption—that to the author is the essence of 
religion ; and it is the peculiar property of Christianity, as 
distinguished from the other great religions of the world, that 
it alone announces redemption “not only as a distant, in- 
tangible ideal, but as a reality which embraces us.’’ The 
Message is experimental—not based upon _ extrinsic 
authority ; it is ethical, thus at once corresponding to an in- 
ward impulse and answering to an outward demand. It 
issues in the service of God expressed mainly through the 
service of man. We are glad to note that, in reference to the 
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demand for a definite “ conversion,’’ in the sense in which 
the word is understood in Evangelical circles, Mr. Garvie 
makes a wise reservation. He is not of those who would deny 
salvation to those who cannot profess such an experience ; he 
does not ignore the value of a Christian heredity, environ- 
ment and education in securing an apparently simultaneous 
development for the natural and the supernatural life. A 
stimulating and thoughtful little book, and well written. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS CONCERNING THE AIM 
AND METHOD OF EDUCATION. By William Harrison 
Woodward. (Cambridge Press, 4s. net.) Gerrit Gerritszoon 
(Mr. Woodward, for some reason incomprehensible to us, 
calls the name Flemish) has been fortunate in that his wit 
has saved him from the sympathy of dullards, and few 
who think with Erasmus have written of him badly. Only 
the other day there came quite a happy little book about 
him from the pen of a stark Presbyterian divine, Mr. Capey. 
And this, again, is a welcome piece of Erasmianism. Not 
far from the Gymnasium Erasmianum at Rotterdam stands 
Gerrit’s statue, grave yet friendly, as one who in silence 
hopes that his young fellow-citizens may have better teaching 
and fairer treatment than an unhappy love-child who crept 
“like snail unwillingly to school’’ at Deventer, more than 
four hundred years ago. Erasmus was little of a pagan, and 
certainly did not possess that “ pagan virtue’’ patriotism ; 
he did not love his country. But he had a gentler and 
a nobler passion: he loved children, and with an intellectual 
love all the more perfect because it wastes no ardour in 
caresses, and if through his graven eyelids he can see the 
fostering care bestowed on Dutch schoolboys now, care that 
reaps full harvest, that cannot be the meanest part of his 
reward. The views of Erasmus on education, which, ° not- 
withstanding the bias towards the supposititious glories of 
antiquity, must, many of them, be shared by Mr. Stewart 
Headlam, Mr. Graham Wallas and Mr. H. G. Wells ‘to- 
day, are, as it seems to us, admirably expressed, illustrated 
and criticised in this book, tedious only in its title. Pro- 
fessor Woodward, unlike a don, writes English well, some- 
times, as in the phrase ‘“‘ Colet and More, the gracious figures 
of his brighter time,’’ notably well. The book is inscribed 
to “ Erasmiano Ornatissimo,’’ the Master of Peterhouse. 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By A. M. Campbell David- 
son, M.A. (Fisher Unwin, 21s.) The authoress apologises 
for adding yet another to the many books on Japan, but 
had she restrained her ardour and kept her pen under the 
guidance of discretion no apology would have been needed. 
Many of her chapters are capital, very good travel-talk such 
as is always welcome and interesting. The intimate details 
of Japanese life and manners which she gives us are really 
instructive and often fresh; such chapters, for instance, as 
“ Travelling in Japan’’ and that on Tokyo could scarcely be 
bettered. On the other hand, the pages devoted to long 
accounts of Shintoism and. Buddhism contain nothing new 
and therefore have no reason for being. The final chapter 
on the Drama is also no new news. Deftly cut down, this 
would have been an excellent addition to Japanese litera- 
ture; as it stands it is too long. The illustrations are mostly 
poor. 


A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. Written and 
illustrated by W. Graham Robertson. (Lane, 5s. net.) We 
like Mr. Robertson better as artist than as maker of 
rhymes; many can put together verses as well as he, but few 
are gifted with such a charming sense for form and feeling 
for colour. The illustrations to this masque are all quaintly 
beautiful, full of a certain old-world flavour, instinct with 
artistic ability ; of their beauty simplicity may be said to be 
the chief ingredient. The frontispiece, “Golden Gown,” is 
a trifle garish, but a “Song of Sleep,”’ “ Flower of the 
Wind,” with its fulness of movement, “ Young Sorrow ”’ 
and “May Eve” are all delightful. Many thanks, Mr. 
Robertson ; we venture to ask for more. Many will buy. this 
book to give away, most such will probably, if they be wise, 
keep it for themselves. 
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THE TREE IN THE MIDST: A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE STUDY OF FREEDOM. By Greville Macdonald, 
M.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) This curiously 
entitled book is really a study in “ethical philosophy,” as 
the author says in his introduction. He accepts evolution— 
in his own sense—whilst denying, when necessary, its teach- 
ing. In truth we have here an attractive but rambling and 
amateurish attempt to write on a philosophical subject. The 
author’s method is almost incalculably faulty, making hard 
the study of him; and he uses to the full the privilege which 
he claims for the poet, and which he regards as so valuable, 
of using terms in blank-cheque fashion, to mean this, that 
and ‘the other thing, according to circumstances and taste. 
We are bound to say we prefer Dr. Macdonald when he is 
writing on epithelial proliferation in the larynx. When he 
tells us that the painter and the musician “ may be con- 
sidered, although sublimely ignorant of the fact, as the most 
advanced among scientific discoverers,’’ we know at once how 
the land lies. Books of this harmless, unnecessary type have 
been written in increasing abundance of recent years, as the 
number has increased of those who see, as in a glass darkly, 
the magnificence of modern philosophic conceptions. There 
are doubtless many more to fellow. The methods, 
terminology and logic of this book are such as are impermis- 
sible in philosophic inquiry or speculation. It is so much 
more the pity when, as not infrequently here, truths or half- 
truths are reached by means which can tend only to discredit 
them. For an example of confused thinking we recommend 
the reader to the discussion of that pitfall for the unwary— 
free-will. It will amuse and chasten him. 


THE LAND OF THE ROSARY. By Sara H. Dunn. 
(Burns & Oates; 3s. 6d.) It is many years since in the 
company of Bishop Chadwick Mrs. Archibald Dunn made 
the tour of the Holy Land. In what spirit of faith and 
devout reverence she travelled this little book bears witness. 
The journey was less familiar than in these days of organised 
globe-trotting it has become, and the pilgrim’s heart had 
been prepared by another course of training than is furnished 
by Murray. The rosary, with its fifteen joyful, sorrowful 
and glorious mysteries, served for both remote and proximate 
preparation; “Hic Verbum caro factum [“factus”’ is a 
rather unfortunate misprint] est,’’ engraved on the altar 
in the Grotto of the Annunciation, showed to her eyes 
as a verification of a thousand devout meditations on 
the Angelical Salutation. The scenes of the Flagellation 
and Mockery, of the Agony and of the Crucifixion 
furnished occasion. for something in the nature of 
a formal. ‘ meditation.’?” And everywhere the Mother is 
remembered beside the Son. The prudent spirit of the 
Roman Catholic Church has realised ages ago how, for the 
completeness of the supreme tragedy of the race, the woman 
must stand beside the Man; and the “sword’’ that should 
pierce Mary’s heart has been discerned by the devout in the 
compassion that made her, in His sufferings, one with her 
Divine son. There is much, no doubt, in this pious little 
itinerary that will sound a note unfamiliar to Protestant 
ears; but at a time when the devotions no less than the 
ritual of the Mother Church of the West are winning accept- 
ance outside her fold, Mrs. Dunn’s book may well meet with 
a welcome on the part of others than those who are of right 
the children of Mary. 


ROADS TO CHRIST. Compiled and edited by the Rev. 
Charles S. Isaacson. (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) To a thoughtful man, 
whatever may be his own views upon the great questions 
of religion, a book of this kind is of interest. Among the 
contributors of these autobiographical fragments there are 
many men whose name and reputation are a guarantee of 
sincerity. All of them have had experience of what in 
evangelical cireles is known as conversion—a sudden opening 
of, the heart and readjustment .of life in accordance with 
principles hitherto unknown or disregarded, and an indi- 
vidual appropriation of the love and merits of the Son of 
Man. There is in the circumstances of the divers cases a 
similarity that is noted in his preface by the editor. “A 
simple tract courteously given,’”’ he says; “a right word 
spoken in a right way by a maid-servant, fellow-passenger 
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on a ship, a missionary deputation, or a passing traveller ; 
an earnest appeal from the pulpit; the loving pleading of 
a Sunday School teacher; a text of Scripture hung upon the 
wall—these and many other weak instruments have been 
used by God to lead souls to Christ.’’ Among the living. 
contributors are the Bishop of Durham, Sir Robert Anderson 
and Prebendary Webb-Peploe. Part II. comprises a. batch 
of the dead, such as Frances Ridley Havergal and Captain 
Hedley Vicars; and Part III. is composed mainly of persons 
of alien race—converts from Asiatic religions or from mere 
heathenism. There are one or two names of which the 
omission would have been no serious loss. French abbés, for 
example, converted by the discovery of a Bible Society’s 
Bible on a book-stall in Paris are, as a class, well enough 
known. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Sportsmen are once again catered for in ASK MAMMA 
(Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, 
Methuen, 3s. 6d. net). There has certainly been no lack of re- 
prints in the last year or so which specially appeal to sports- 
men, “Ask Mamma,”’ a book very famous in its day, will 
undoubtedly receive a warm welcome in this excellent new 
dress. The Leech woodcuts are admirably reproduced, they 
at least should afford amusement to the younger generation 
even if the story be found somewhat long and tedious. The 
lover of light literature is not exclusively a product of the 
present day, as some people would have us believe, for in the 
preface to this book written in 1858, it was thought necessary 
to disclaim any very serious intention, and it is especially 
recommended that the lover of light literature should peruse 
its pages. It stated that “ the following story does not involve 
the complication of a plot.’’ Two cheerful red volumes have 
been sent me by Messrs. Blackie & Son (2s. 6d. each).— 
AFTER DARK, by Wilkie Collins, and LAVENGRO, by 
George Berrow. The latter, especially, I am glad to see in this 
attractive popular edition. Borrow used to be too little 
known, and not so largely appreciated as he should have 
been. The multiplication of the cheap editions of his fascina- 
ting books is pleasant proof that he has come by his own. 
I trust we may shortly have ‘“‘ The Romany Rye”’ in the same 
edition. The illustrations to “ Lavengro,’’ by Claude A. 
Shepperson, are worthy of warm praise. The stories collected 
together under the title “After Dark” should still find a 
public even to-day, when the tendency is to rise superior 
to well-constructed skilfully handled plot and to present the 
reader with a handful of impressionistic sketches, just the 
crumbs of life, not the respectable satisfying slice which 
Wilkie Collins gives us. After all, it is easier to laugh at 
such novelists as Wilkie Collins, and dub them “ old- 
fashioned,’”’ than to emulate them. A pleasant addition has 
been made to the pleasant Temple Classics (Dent, cloth 
ls. 6d. net, leather 2s. net) in the SACRUM COM- 
MERCIUM—THE CONVERSE OF FRANCIS AND HIS 
SONS WITH HOLY POVERTY. The translation is by 
Canon Rawnsley. The Latin text has been collated, with the 
Codex Casanatensis, by M. Paul Sabatier, who also sup- 
plied the introduction. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


Tue following booksellers’ catalogues have been re- 
ceived, copies of which can be obtained post free on 
application to the several booksellers: —Mr. Henry 
Gray, Goldsmith’s Estate, East Acton (International 
Bulletin) ; Messrs. Maggs Brothers, Strand (Old Time 
Interature) ; Mr. Edward Howell, Liverpool (Rare and 
General) ; Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh (Bio- 
graphy, History, &c.); Mr. R. Hall, Tunbridge Wells 
(Miscellaneous) ; Messrs. Galloway & Porter, Cambridge 
(General); Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge 
(General); Mr. David Cadney, Cambridge (Rare, 
Ancient and Modern); Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly 
(Books of To-day and To-morrow) ; Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
Charing Cross Road (Rare and Valuable). 
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TRAINS OF THOUGHT 


HAVE been reading an account of a play in which the 
situations arose (the writer said) out of the 
marriage of an “ upper-middle-class” man to a 
“ lower-middle-class ” woman. Not pretty phrases, 

are they? How far they imply, as in the case of the 
play they were meant to imply, genuine and useful 
distinctions of culture and taste, how far their rather 
rough and unsympathetic tone of the social drill sergeant 
is really practical, are questions to which in my casual 
way I shall return. But the unlovely phrases set me 
thinking first of all of the extraordinary complexity and 
involution of this class business in England. I wish 
that some philosopher with a strictly scientific habit of 
mind but a trivial taste would set himself to a thorough 
classification, with tables and diagrams, of our classes. 
He would have to determine first the several grades in so 
far as they can be distinguished, and next (of course 
keeping to the average) how each grade respects or de- 
spises the grades above or below it. Thus, if the classes 
were A, B and C and-so on, they would be arranged in 
several tables in accordance with the ideas of precedence 
held by each of these classes, A, B and C, &c., with 
=e to itself and the others. So if you are a whole- 
sale bootmaker you could find out at a glance how a 
peer, a barrister, or a boot-black ranked you in the 
social scale. There might also be a table expressing 
what distinctions, if any, are made by intelligent people 
who try to see men as they are. All this would be the 
merest ground plan of the work, of course. A multi- 
tude of excursuses and appendices would be needed, and 
something colossal in the way of prolegomena. Such a 
work, when completed, would be of immense value to 
the foreigner, to whom the present confusion must be 
bewildering. And incidentally it would enable me when 
my friend Jones, an ordinary barrister, speaks contemp- 
tuously of “the middle classes,” to know (a) what he 
means by the middle classes, (b) if he thinks he belongs 
t» them, and (c) if he thinks I belong to them. 

Thackeray, in a minutely observant way, but not in a 
very scientific spirit, did a great deal to inform his 
generation on the subject. But it is become far more 
involved and subtle since his day ; the progressive mixing 
up of classes leads the single-minded snob into a 
quagmire of inconsistencies, if you cross-examine him. 
Take, for instance, the question of trade. The idea that 
its pursuit is incompatible with the status of a gentle- 
man is quite a modern invention. To apprentice his 
younger son to a tradesman in the neighbouring town 
was a natural proceeding to the country gentleman of 
old. Also, while this particular form of snobbery has 
grown up in the last two hundred years or so, we now 
have members of recognised “ great families” with fat 
titles going into trade. What is the snob to say? Can 
he object to Bob Smith without objecting to Lord 
Robert Brown? Yet the distinction between trade and 
professions is still pushed to an incredibly puerile min- 
uteness. A and B are next-door shopkeepers ; A makes 
a parson of his son, B takes his into the business; A’s 
grandson despises B’s grandson on the score of his in- 
ferior birth. And that sort of imbecility, in varying 
degrees, runs through English life and plays havoc 
(among fools, of course) with freedom and courtesy. 

A man is ranked altogether differently by different 
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IV.—English Classes 


people. Mr. Levantheim, whose father was a Frankfort 
money-lender, who owns three large houses and consorts 
with dukes, regards himself—or certainly Mrs. Levant- 
heim regards herself—as definitely of the aristocracy, 
the natural superior of Jones and me—but Jones regards 
Levantheim as unfit to black his (Jones’) boots. Some- 
people, again, still regard players as persons of no 
account, others as somewhere in precedence between earls 
and marquises—“ actor-managers ”” between Royal and 
ordinary dukes. And so forth. An exhaustive tabu- 
lation would make these obscure things plain. 

As for the intelligent Englishman who respects him- 
self for what he may be and tries to see other men as they 
are, his position is probably something as follows. One 
class he admits to be apart. So long as the institution of 
monarchy remains with us he admits it is a logical and 
convenient corollary that Royalty is socially a definitely 
superior class, entitled to a deference not given to others. 
Americans, if I may say so, proud of their own equality, 
are inclined to attribute to him a sort of servility to- 
wards Royalty from which he is free; in some ; 
reigns his criticism has been of the freest, and. he is 
happy in this and the last that it has not been stimu- 
lated. As for the aristocracy, if he belongs to it, it is 
quite possible that he has still a feeling of caste he 
would not confess—that is merely. human; if he does 
not, he grants it no social privileges outside the House 
of Lords, or in such trifles as precedence at, formal 
dinners. Save for the legislative privilege—a political 
question not for these pages—he regards it as a plea- 
santly picturesque survival. There again, Americans 
sometimes misjudge him, sometimes take (I have been 
told) when they join our aristocracy a view of their 
position he does not share. If I may put in a word for 
myself, I confess to rather a liking for your genuine old 
families, people who represent the direct line of a 
knightly house for eight or nine hundred years; but 
they are very few, and are hardly to be found among our 
titles. The intelligent Englishman (to go back to him) 
takes little account indeed of all the minor distinctions 
which have their absurd value only in the small radius 
about them. For it is a curious fact, which they who 
talk of classes and masses quite forget, that the lower 
you go in the social scale the keener are the differences. 

The philosophy of the matter I take to be roughly that 
our system of classes is in essence an inconvenient sur- 
vival from a caste system that had its meaning and uses. 
Inconvenient if not worse, I say, for this reason: unin- 
telligent Englishmen—and most people everywhere are 
unintelligent—who admit that A, B and C classes are 
superior to themselves, thereby weaken that sense of 
possession in the country which a citizen should feel with 
nc qualification. So much, I think, is true, but I believe 
the inconvenience to be passing away. The usefulness 
of those terms we started withal, your upper-middle and 
your lower-middle? Infinitesimal, I do believe. They 
may still roughly express real differences in culture and 
taste, but in my own experience the exceptions are so 
many, we are being so rapidly mixed up, we are growing 
sv rapidly in a rough way alike—save always the really 
cultivated, who must always be few and for whose 
qualities class. is no sort of guarantee—that I think it 
hardly worth while to keep them up. Hardly worth 
their ugliness. G. 8. Srreer. 
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Egomet 


to Oxford, and as far as I can recal! this is the 

only mention made by Shakespeare of that uni- 

versity. Yet Oxford lies on one of the roads 
from Stratford-on-Avon to London town and anecdotes 
are on record of the poet’s adventures in the grey city on 
the Isis. It is scarcely believable that Shakespeare did 
not ever visit Oxford and he must have talked of her to 
his friends who, luckier and happier than he, had 
studied within her walls. How different an Oxford it 
was that he must have known and loved from the Oxford 
of to-day, with its squalid suburbs and red brick villas, 
its shed-like railway station, noisy tramcars and 
glaring electric lights. A dark, dirty, unkempt place 
compared with the clean, bright city of our time, but 
possibly more beautiful. 


[ “ Henry VIII.,” Act iv., Scene ii., Griffith refers 


SHakesPEaRE I picture to have been a lusty man, fond 
possibly to excess of all the good cheer of life, fond of 
rich fare, of fine wine and with an eye for a pretty 
woman. Yet, as was the fashion with those brave 
Elizabethans, a lover of books and of book lore, and 
therefore surely a lover of Oxford, the city of books and 
of bookish men. Can I believe that he counted Oxford 
merely as a stage upon his journey, a convenient halting- 
place whereat to obtain refreshment for himself and his 
beast? I can do no such thing; I dare swear, rather, 


that he loved Oxford and its colleges and the peaceful . 


countryside in which that jewel of a city is set. The 
Isis must have been as beloved by him as Thames or 
Avon, and in Oxford meadows he must have listened to 
the song of the lark and in Oxford gardens drunk in 
the melancholy music of the nightingale. 


I can picture to myself the tired playwright, actor 
and man of business sitting at his ease in his Oxford 


hostelry, cracking jokes with a bright-eyed hostess and 
encouraging the rustic cackle of carriers and country- 
men. Between the home where he worked and the 
home where he was. born and bred this city of quiet 
splendour must have provided him with a delightful and 
loved resting-place. Then, on warm moonlit nights I 
can see him walking through the empty streets, passing 
the cloistered colleges, where here and there a studious 
light shines forth, down the grand highway of learning 
with its gabled houses, its sombre walls, its rugged pave- 
ments—an it had any—to Magdalen or to Folly Bridge. 
Leaning on the parapet he would look up at the heavens 
and the queen thereof, or atound at the spires and 
towers, silver-grey in the moonlight, or below at the dark 
waters blazoned with argent, and—then, alas, being not 
that ideal poet of poets’ dreams, his thoughts would 
descend to earth, he would stretch his lazy arms, yawn, 
and return to his inn, to sleep, perchance to dream. 





I am sometimes thankful that we do not know more of 
our Shakespeare’s life and character; an we knew him 
more intimately perchance many a pleasant dream 
would be shattered ; nearness does not always lend en- 
chantment to the view. I love the very mystery that 
enwraps the man; I do not desire to meet the god of 
my idolatry face to face, perhaps only to discover that I 
like him not. No; I have his works.and by his works 
will I judge him; I have my visions of him and those 
visions will I cherish. And among them this picture of 
him, a lover of Oxford city as all men of heart must be 
at once and for ever, who have trodden her streets and 
walked beneath her trees; to those who love her she is 
ever fair, whether smiling in the gay sunshine or sad 
beneath grey clouds of rain. I love London, I love 
Oxford—and in both great cities have I been with 
William Shakespeare. 

E. G. O. 


Shakespeareana 
The Tempest, III. i. 1-15 In order to arrive at what Theobald called “ the truth 
Fer. There be fome Sports are painfull; & their lab 1 of the text” we must consider the whole er and the 
Delight in them Tet off: A om kindes of bafenetfe events of the preceding acts. Ferdinand thinks that 


Are nobly vndergon; . . . my fweet Miftris 11 

Weepes when fhe fees me worke, & faies fuch bafenes 

Had never like executor: I forget : 

But these fweet thoughts, doe euen refrefh my labours 

Moft butie leit, when I doe it. 15 
Dr. Furness, in his “ New Variorum,” on the above 
celebrated passage, remarks (p. 144): “This passage 
has received a greater number of emendations, and 
staggers under a heavier weight of comment than, I 
believe, any other in Shakespeare, not excepting even 
Juliet’s ‘ runaway’s eyes.’ ” 

Theobald’s busie-less, although it has received the 
approval and adoption of many well-known editors from 
Warburton to Dyce, is distinctly one of Theobald’s very 
few failures. Dr. Johnson followed Theobald and incor- 
porated “ busyless” in his “ Dictionary.” Spedding’s 
“most busiest when idlest” is ingenious, but uncon- 
vineing ; although Aldis Wright considered it the best 
suggestion then made (1874); and it has been severely 
criticised by Lettsom and others. The most recent 
editors contribute nothing to the elucidation of the 
passage. 


the king his father is drowned, and that consequently 
he is himself a king: Hence the bearing of II. 59-60 on 
1. 15: 


FER. I am, in my condition 


A Prince (Miranda) I do think a king, 


and these lines are the key to 1. 15 “ when I doe it.” 
The key to the whole scene is the “ baseness ” involved 
ir the unkingly toil of the “ patient logman ” ; and this 
word “baseness” is the key to the corruption of the 
Folio. 

The “truth of the text” is now submitted in collo- 
cation with the corruption : 


Molt bafe elfe, when I doe: it (true reading) 
Moft butie left, when I doe it (Folio) 


i.e., “I forget the toil enjoined me; but the sweet 
thoughts of, Miranda make me more capable of resuming 
it after pausing to think of her, and thereby refresh my 
labour, which is atherwise (i.e. in addition to the mere 
toil) most base, when I, a king, perform it.” Or, read- 


jing most busy else, “the sweet thoughts refresh my 
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labour which is otherwise most busily performed when 
I do it and do not pause to think of Miranda.” 

The corruption lurks in the word Jest, or, as it appears 
in the later Folios, Jeast. By the simple transposition of 
the first two letters of “lest” and the substitution of 
“e” for “t,” the sense and beauty of the passage and the 
entire “trace of the letters” of the Folio are carefully 
preserved. The change required is not more than that 
involved in Theobald’s justly celebrated correction of “a 
table of green fields.” 

Even if we retain “busy” in the text, the sense 
evolved seems far superior to anything yet proposed ; but 
the tenor of the passage, if not of the whole scene, clearly 
shows that “ base” is the preferable word. 

Henry CunINGHAM. 


Science 


Marriage, Multiplication and Morals 


N an obscure corner of his daily paper, the reader 
] may have seen a brief reference to the Commission 
recently appointed in Australia to consider some 
aspects of the vital statistics in a certain colony. 
After sitting for some months, the Commissioners con- 
cluded that there are about one million fewer inhabi- 
tants of Australia than there should be, according to the 
ordinary laws of increase of population. 

Now the Government statistician of New South Wales 
has recently written a short book, discussing the decline 
in the birth-rate there. He finds a steady fall in the 
birth-rate; that the marriage-age among women is 
nearly a year and a half later than it was in 1885, and 
that of every 1,000 first-born children only 510 are, 
properly speaking, legitimate, 233 being legitimised by 
an urgent marriage, and 257 being illegitimate. In 
259 out of every 1,000 marriages there is grave cause 
why the marriage should take place—i.e. in more than 
one out of every four marriages. 

According to the Press messages which I have seen, 
no sensation has been caused in Australia by the 
publication of Mr. Coghlan’s book, or by the report of 
the Commission. The facts were already known, and it 
is generally recognised that they apply to the whole of 
Australia. 

This, then, we must conclude. Here is a great new 
country, which the white man has seized. The 
aboriginal has disappeared—we will not ask why. The 
yellow man is most rigorously excluded. And what is 
Anglo-Saxondom making of it? The population, tiny 
in proportion to the area, has ceased to increase. The 
acknowledged cause of this is the deliberate wish of the 
individual; in other words, the practice of what is 
erroneously termed Malthusianism (that most acute 
writer never having recommended this practice). As 
to marriage, the figures speak for themselves. If they 
stood alone they would be ghastly enough. But they 
do not stand alone. 

Let us go to another new country where the Anglo- 
Saxon rules. Its President has lately been preaching 
about. “race-suicide.” Its birth-rate is falling; and 
we know why. America’s reason is Australia’s reason. 
The children are not wanted. As to marriage, only last 
week I heard an account of an American woman who 
had been married ten times to three men—with the 
aid of the divorce-courts. Is it any better in Europe? 

It isnot. The birth-rate is falling in every European 
country, with the exception, I believe, of Russia. The 
Russian peasant, poor chap, who is, I suppose, as fine a 
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fellow as exists, apparently 1s still free from the canker 
which is unquestionably eating into the vitals of 
European civilisation. i 

I have attempted to introduce a subject which needs 
volumes for adequate treatment. I certainly have no 
dogmatic conclusions to present to the reader. I can 
simply leave him, assured that he will find, as I did, that 
this subject “ gives furiously to think.” Let us just 
review the facts. The most highly civilised country in 
the world has the lowest known birth-rate ; so grave has 
the problem become that many French statesmen—for 
occasionally in France statesmen fill places occupied here 
by politicians—are devoting their lives to this problem. 
It is also to be remembered that France is not only the 
most civilised but the most irreligious of European 
countries. Here, at home, the problem is not yet so 
urgent. The men who lead us are not concerned about it, 
for the excellent reason that the thinkers of the nation 
have not yet pointed it out to them. Nevertheless, the 
facts must one day be faced. 

The State, as we know, is on the verge of feeding 
the starved school children-——there are 60,000 such in 
London—whom it already educates. From practically 
all parts of white civilisation the tale is the same. 
Marriage is tending to break down, parenthood is a 
nuisance, the State is becoming more paternal and the 
individual less so ; and “‘ Marriage is no longer the only 
occupation open to women,” as some vulgar mind has it. 

And, in the light of the disquieting news from America 
and Australia, reinforced by their own private wishes, 
people are asking whether monogamy is a natural state 
for man. As a student of biology, a friend of mine was 
asked this question last week—by a married man who 
was tired of his wife, but who professed a disinter- 
ested desire for scientific information. Now, despite 
certain recent writers, the answer most emphatically is. 
that monogamy is the ideal toward which the whole 
evolution of animal life, since sex began, has been 
steadily tending. We see it in the bird, which dis- 
putes with the mammal the honour of highest place in 
the animal world. Man has reached it in a peculiar 
and, in a sense, a premature fashion. I honestly 
believe that, as yet, only one woman in three or four, 
and perhaps one-tenth as many men, are really evolved 
so far as to be fitted for monogamy. But the leaders of 
man’s moral evolution have realised the value of 
monogamy and, whilst their followers had_ the 
power, they have insisted upon it. Hence an 
immeasurable debt which we owe to the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the world is now con- 
vinced that ‘they didn’t know everything down 
in Judee,” though as a matter of fact no moral truth 
has been discovered since the Cruci‘ixion, or ever will be 
The decay of authority, due largely fo its abuse, and the 
disappearance of the old deterrents such as excom- 
munication, fear of hell and so forth, have led, can we 
doubt? to the present chaos, and the white race will 
hardly survive to see order evolved again; unless, 
indeed, its birth-rate begins to rise. Will it so rise? 

All of which has nothing to do with science, I may 
be told. Well, I will not set up my definition of 
science against that of my objectors; but this is the 
verdict of science, at any rate, that monogamy has an 
impregnable fortress in the laws of Nature, and that, 
after a period during which men tend to depart from it, 
owing to the disappearance of the belief that monogamy 
is a divine ordinance, divinely upheld and avenged, 
there will come a return to it, on the final grounds that, 
as Kepler said, the laws of Nature are the thoughts of 
God. C. W. Savzesy. 
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Dramatic Notes 


NCE upon a time there was born a child, round 
O whose cradle there gathered the good fairies, 
who endowed the little one with all good gifts, 
wit, humour, insight, the power of literary ex- 
pression and other choice possessions. But. no one 
noticed that a mischievous imp stood concealed 
behind the hangings of the chamber, who, when 
the good fairies had gone on their way rejoicing, 
crept out and said to himself, “This is all very fine ; 
if this child grows up he will be too great and will be- 
come quite unbearable. So Z will give him something.” 
Wherewith he presented the unconscious babe with a 
strain of impishness, which should lead him when he had 
done good work to undo the same by jesting, tongue in 
cheek ; jesting at himself and at all the world. And in 
course of time this child grew up and took unto himself 
the name of George Bernard Shaw, writer of plays and 
of pamphlets, novelist, maker of verse, politician, 
Fabian, vegetarian, anti-many-things, &c. ; author, too, 
of “ Candida.” 

Way did Mr. Bernard Shaw write “ Candida”? Not 
for the purpose of making money, for it is a matter for 
wonder that a London manager has been found venture- 
some enough to produce it even at a few matinées. For 
the pleasure of the public then? Scarcely, the public 
likes not plays that make it think. Jesting apart, the 
demeanour of the people at such plays as “ Everyman,” 
‘’Op o’ Me Thumb,” “A Man of Honour,” “Can- 
dida” is enough to make the judicious grieve, to repel 
any artist from stage work, to sicken any actor of 
sensitive ability ; roars of delight greet abject clowning ; 
sniggers, giggles and loud conversation are the accom- 
paniment to any play worthy the epithet of serious. So 
is it with “ Candida ” at the Court Theatre ; one blushes 
for one’s neighbours and then for oneself at being there 
with such a crowd. Mr. Walkley lectured lately on The 
Theatre and The Crowd ; he did not tell us, as he might 
well and truthfully have told us, that until the British 
public changes our theatre must remain inartistic and 
- stand apart from life. 


“Canpipa”’ is genuine Shaw, but—wonderful to say 
—without a trace of impishness. The dramatist has 
taken three simple types, probing their nature to the 
bottom and drawing them for us as individuals. First, 
Morell, a strenuous, serious, socialist parson, with a keen 
eye for all extra-domestic matters, fond of his wife, but 
blind to the Angel on the Hearth, unimaginative, with- 
out a trace of poetry in his composition ; a good man, a 
lovable fellow, but—dense. Second, Candida, the wife, 
a womanly woman, full of deep affection, utterly unsel- 
fish, warm-hearted, sensible, practical, without any ideal 
but that of making the best of life in a good common- 
sense way. Third, Marchbanks, young, frail, shy, a 
poet, full of dreams, in fact living in dreamland, yet 
with that curious keen poetic insight into the hearts of 
men and women, but with no ability to help any one, 
more particularly himself, with his knowledge. When 
three such persons are thrown together, some such drama 
a: that shown us by Mr. Bernard Shaw must work itself 
out ; fate decrees it. 


THE poet loves the wife, the wife loves the husband, 
whose blind eyes are gradually opened to the wealth of 
leve and happiness that is his ; the poet goes out into the 
dark, happy in that the husband is happy in the happi- 
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ness of the woman both men love. And there an end. 
One other character really counts, Mr. Burgess, a com- 
monplace cad, who looks on all idealists as madmen. 
The dialogue is strong and true, often witty, often 
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poignant, sometimes truly poetic ; the action of the plot 
is simple and natural; what more can be demanded ? 
Yes, ‘‘ Candida” is a great play. 


Or the acting nothing but praise can be spoken. Miss 
Kate Rorke shows both humour and tenderness as 
Candida, Mr. Norman McKinnel thoroughly realises 
Morell, and Mr. Granville Barker (undismayed by the 
senseless giggles of the groundlings) gives a wonderful 
performance of Marchbanks. It is a very difficult part 
to play and can only be acted aright by an artist of sen- 
sitive temperament. Of such artists there are few; Mr. 
Barker is one of them. Mr. Poulton and Miss Fair- 
brother are capital in comic parts. All concerned, 
dramatist, actors and manager, are to be thanked for a 
playhouse treat. 


Musical Notes 


VERY one admires Dr. Joachim and is delighted to 
EK see him whenever he comes among us. There 
is, however, one aspect of these Joachim Quartet 
concerts which is rather irritating, and this is 

the element of humbug and insincerity with which 
they have become associated. With a certain section 
of the London musical public it has become the 
correct thing to flock to these particular perfor- 
mances as though they constituted nothing less than 
a musical revelation, and this year, as heretofore. 
the same phenomenon has been repeated. No one would 
take any exception to this if the same folk who profess 
themselves such enthusiasts in this connection gave proof 
of their sincerity by bestowing their patronage in like - 
measure upon other undertakings equally deserving. 
Unfortunately this is just what they do not do—as 
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was instanced, for example, by the wretched attendance 
at the recent performance of Beethoven’s “ Missa 
Solennis ” at Queen’s Hall. 





Here at least one might have thought was a concert 
which would appeal with peculiar force to the Joachim 
worshippers who find their chiefest delight in the same 
great master’s posthumous quartets. Yet one saw at 
the latter concert hardly any of those who crowd to 
those of Dr. Joachim and his colleagues. And what 
makes. the thing even more absurd is that when Dr. 
Joachim used to come here in his prime his appearances 
occasioned nothing like the same amount of excitement, 
and the concerts at which he was accustomed to play 
regularly, namely, the “‘ Pops,” were so poorly attended 
in the end that*he eventually gave up coming. However, 
apart from these considerations, which reflect, not upon 
Dr. Joachim, but upon his sham admirers, it is delightful 
te have the great player with us once again even though 
it is the idlest kind of affectation and the poorest sort of 
compliment to pretend that his playing still retains the 
qualities by which it was distinguished in his prime. 


THE injunction “ Watch this Space ” is one with which 
we are all familiar. A correspondent of the “ New York 
Musical Courier” adopts a somewhat similar formula 
with regard to a composer at present unknown, Max 
Reger by name, who is destined, however, he tells us, 
speedily to attain fame. And no wonder if all he says 
of him be true: 

“He is in one sense the modern Bach. He is a master 
fugue writer, and his fantasy on the letters B-A-C-H is 
one of the greatest things of the kind ever attempted. 
Reger has written glorious works for organ, and his 
‘Chaconne’ for violin alone is a masterpiece of poly- 
phonic writing.” 


From the character of his compositions Herr Reger 
would seem at least to shrink from no comparisons. If I 
am not mistaken Bach himself tried some sort of a com- 
position—was it a triple fugue which he did not live to 
complete !—on the initials of his own name, and I seem 
t> have a recollection, too, of Schumann having tried his 
hand at a composition, if not more than one, of the same 
nature. But this is no reason certainly why Herr Reger 
should not do the like and better—if he can. 


DiscussinG the poor audiences at the recent Kruse 
Festival “ E.A.B.” in the “ Daily News” finds an ex- 
planation in part in the character of the programmes, 
which contained, he suggests, too many violin concertos 
and too few works by modern composers ; wherefore he 
expresses the hope that Mr. Kruse, if he fulfils his in- 
tention of giving another Festival next year, will order 
matters otherwise in these respects. Personally, how- 
ever, I doubt if any Festival of this kind could ever hope 
te achieve success in London. The truth of the matter 
is that London’s musical amateurs.are habitually offered 
more concerts than they require, and to suppose that 
in any circumstances a large number of serious 
concerts given right off the reel in this way would 
be well attended is in my humble judgment a sheer 
delusion. The experiment has been tried again and 
again by one person and another, but never with success. 
Is it not about time to recognise the fact ? 


Tue offer of £100 by Messrs. Chappell for the best 
comic opera libretto written by one who has not pre- 
viously produced any work of this kind calls attention to 
one of the many difficulties, and that not the least one, 
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which attend the attempt to advance the cause of native 


opera in this country.. There are, Messrs. Chappell 
assure us, any number of brilliant young composers 
ready to supply operatic music, but they can never get 
decent libretti. Who would have thought this? It is 
a popular notion that any one can write a libretto. And 
so any one can no doubt. But of what quality? The ex- 
planation is no doubt that in a genera! way the reward 
held out by work of this kind is not of a sort to tempt 
the services of the best men. Messrs. Chappell’s offer, 
however, should set many clever pens going. The out- 
come of the competition, further particulars concerning 
which may be obtained from the firm in question, will 
be awaited. with interest. 

THE opera season has got itself started, and so far as 
one may judge from the performances already given 
seems likely to prove sufficiently attractive. There 
would indeed appear some danger of its chief interest 
being exhausted during the first month on the com- 
pletion of the special performances under Richter, all 
of which are to fall within that period. But this was 
hardly to be avoided in view of the fact that Dr. 
Richter’s presence will later be required at Bayreuth. 
In one respect at least there has been an improvement 
on recent seasons. It was an excellent idea beginning 
for once in a way with “ Don Giovanni” and following 
this up with “ Tristan und Isolde ” rather than with the 
usual ‘‘ Faust ” or “ Roméo et Juliette.”’ Of the season’s 
new singers heard so far Fraulein Destinn and Miss 
Alice Nielsen have both made favourable impressions. 
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Art Notes 


The Royal Academy—I 


NE realises, at the Royal Academy this year, 
something of the thrill which a good Reynolds 


year, or a good Gainsborough year, must 

have brought to the bewigged and dandified 
art-lover of the later seventeen-hundreds. The pleasure 
produced by the first sight of a masterpiece by Gains- 
borough or Reynolds or Romney, fresh from the 
easel, must have been somewhat akin to the glow of 
the eye’s delight at the splendour of John Sargent’s 
superb portrait of “The Duchess of Sutherland,” or 
the very great masterpiece which holds the figure 
of “Mrs. Wertheimer”—surely one of the finest 
things in all modern portraiture. It is indeed a 
Sargent year. And it speaks volumes for the high 
achievement of the latest recruit to the ranks of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Charles Furse, that, set beside 
such a master, he holds our admiration with his breezy 
and masterly portrait of the lady who moves across 
his wind-filled sky and wind-swept landscape with two 
greyhounds in leash—the very name he gives to his 
portrait is atune to its pulsing vitality, “ Diana of the 
Uplands.” Mr. Furse scores another and one of the 
chief triumphs of the year with his portrait in purple 
harmonies entitled ‘‘ The Lilac Gown,” in which a hand- 
some woman, in gown of mauves and silver, stands en- 
wrapped in the shadow from her lilac parasol under a 
glittering sun. Mr. Furse’s character-drawing is his 
glory—just as he gets the characters of these two ladies 
by help of his colour and the suggestion of the very air 
that envelops them, so, in his portrait of a whimsical 
humorous man, he wins success with his “ Sir Francis 
Mowatt, G.C.B.”’"—it makes one want to know the man. 
The third sensation of the year is the triumph of the 
veteran genius, G. F. Watts, who dominates the quad- 
rangle with his mighty statue of a horse and its rider, 
which he calls “ Physical Energy ””—a name about as 
poetic as though he had called it “‘ Jones’ Fruit Salt.” 
But surely only some academic humorist could have 
placed this magnificent and majestic masterpiece so that 
it faces into Piccadilly, and thus comes upon the on- 
looker with its least dignified and least dramatic aspect. 
He must have been a lineal descendant of that wag who 
decreed gilt frames as a necessity for water-colours! 
Water-colours that nine out of ten times are simply 
destroyed, body and soul, by coming near gold! And 
whilst I am on the subject of the tom-follies of the 
Royal Academy, why cannot some of the finer pieces of 
sculpture be set down the centre of the great third 
gallery, where they would look less like the trophies 
from a disused burial-ground than, as now,. huddled 
together into a small room? And, above all, why this 
ridiculous and merely drivelling law about full-length 
portraits being skied? Surely the very fact of its 
height in itself raises the head sufficiently out of view! 


I ruinx it will be admitted by all fair-minded critics 
that the average technical accomplishment of the 
Academy of 1904 is wonderfully high. Every year 
this technical standard rises. But the great pictures, 
or even really fine pictures, remain rare. Mr. Clausen’s 
landscape and field subjects show their wonted charm, 
brilliant qualities, and strength—he is this year as 
masterly and as fresh of vision as of old. Mr. Dollman, 
who is generally an amusing if rather commonplace 
artist, this year sends a picture of strong emotional 
power, which will very likely not receive the praise that 
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is its due—and that chiefly owing to Mr. Dollman’s 
own too oft-repeated lack of seriousness—yet I have 
known this artist to paint some remarkably fine things 
in the realm of tragedy. This year’s “ Famine,” with 
its stalking figure of death in the cold moonlight of the 
frozen landscape, followed by vast troops of hungry 
wolves, whose stealthy battalions seem to extend to the 
edge of the silent stricken world, must raise Mr. Doll- 
man’s reputation enormously ; and his success is a well- 
deserved one. Of the figure subjects, Mr. Tuke sends 
one of the finest pictures he has painted, “In the 
Morning Sun”: the nude youth is most brilliantly set 
down; Mr. Frank C. Cowper sends a painting of “ St. 
Francis of Assisi and the Heavenly Melody,” which is 
like an array of exquisite gems in its beauty of colour ; 
Mr. John Swan shows one of the most beautiful colour- 
pieces in the whole range of the exhibition, “‘ The 
Young Bathers ” ; Mr. Brangwyn a handsome decorative 
painting which, though not nearly as fine a piece of 
work as we expect from his genius, stands out from its 
fellows, disgracefully skied as it is; Mr. Millet gives 
us one of his inimitable Dutch-like pieces in “The 
Black Sheep,” a pretty girl being lectured by her 
Puritan father; and Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Young 
Hunter are, with others, well represented. Mr. La 
Thangue maintains his position. Mr. Edwin Abbey 
does not reach the heights of his best achievement, but 
charming he always is. Mr. Orchardson gives us a 
beautiful and exquisite ‘The Lyric”—a girl of the 
Empire period at an Empire piano in an Empire room. 
In landscape, Mr. Napier Hemy contributes the best 
work I have ever seen from his hands—“ London 
River ’’—a work which will greatly enhance his reputa- 
tion amongst artists. Mr. Wetherbee is at his best this 
year; and Mr. Alfred East sends a number of land- 
scapes that it would be a pleasure to possess. Adrian 
Stokes has a very beautiful scheme in lemon-yellow 
entitled ‘‘The Blue Pool”; and Mark Fisher a charm- 
ing “Mill Stream,” vibrant with sunlight. David 
Murray is interesting in Constable’s country. Of the 
animal pictures, Mr. Wardle sends the only remarkable 
canvases. It is, in fact, a great portrait year; and 
Mr. Herkomer’s strident “ Joseph Chamberlain,” Mr. 
Bacon’s powerful “ T. P. O’Connor,” Mr. George Henry’s 
“Blue Veil,’ Mr. Orchardson’s portrait head, Mr. 
William Orpen’s “Charles Wertheimer,” Miss Sophie 
Pemberton’s ‘“‘ Verlaine’s Friend,” Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ 
“The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe,” Signor .Mancini’s 
“En Voyage,” and Mr. Furse’s grimly humorous “ Sir 
Francis Mowatt” are all brilliant works that must 
greatly add to the fame of their painters. 





Some of the Academicians are quite funny—“ Moses 
Viewing the Promised Land” is quite the most 
humorous design in the show—though it makes one 
sigh for the glories of Leighton’s splendid black-and- 
white in the Dalziel Bible. And—one word before I 
proceed to pass the rooms in review next week—surely 
it is time that some of the older members of the 
Academy, for their own repute, sent in their resigna- 
tions! I do not intend to sneer at all the mediocre 
effort on these walls; it is too pathetic; but surely 
Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. Henry Woods, Mr. Storey and 
others should realise that they only render themselves 
open to unseemly abuse and unpleasant attacks by 
remaining in the Academy—their immortality is over. 
They can gain nothing by such contributions as they 
send this year. It is hateful to write these thirigs of 
men who have grown grey in their profession. Have 
they no friends to warn them—to persuade them ! 
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SotutTion to No.4. 1. R—K 7, B—Kt 8 (if K—B 5, Rx B); 
2. R—K 5 ch, K—Q 8; 8, K—B 2, B—K 5; 4. K—Kt 8, 
B—Kt 8; 5. K—R 4, B—K 5; 6. K—Kt.5, B—Kt 8; 7. Rx BP 
and wins. 


™ The following is an interesting but little-known attack in the 
Guiocod Piano. 


1. P—K 4 1. P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B38 2. Ki—-Q B38 
8. B—B 4 8 B—B 4 
4, P—B38 4. Kt—B8 
5. P—Q4 5. PxP 
6. Px P 

P—K 5 is considered the correct move here. 

6. B—Kt 5 ch. 

7. Kt—B 8 7. KtxP. . 
8. 0-0 8. Bx Kt 
9. P—Q5 


As a novelty this attack is very embarrassing, but if correctly 
met Black should gain the advantage. 


9. Kt—R 4 
Better than B—B 8 or O-0. 
10. PxB 10. Ktx B 
11. Q—Q 4. 


Black cannot retain his piece any longer. The attempt to do 
so would only result in disaster. The best move is P—K B 4, 
and White must either play Q x Q Kt, regaining the piece but 
remaining a Pawn down, or Q « Kt P, giving up everything for 
the attack. In either case Black should maintain a decided 
superiority. 

PRIZE OOMPRTITION. 


We award a prize of a guinea every quarter for the best game played at any club 
either in matches, tournaments, or in the course of ordinary play, with this restric- 
tion—that the club membership shall not exceed 200. We hope by this restriction to 
excite interest in the competition among clubs all over the country. The prize will 
be awarded to the player sending in the best game - that is, competitors may send in 
several and the prize will go to the player who has sent in the best 
during quarter. Oompetitors can therefore send in many or few games, as they 
see fit, and at any time. prize will not be a cash payment, but will take the form 
of books to be ~ eee the prize-winner. 
of ae name andl clad each of the players must in all cases be given with the score 
The prize will be awarded by the Editur of this column, his decision will be final, 
ind no discussion or ce on his decision will be permitted. 


corresponden: 
Pa be sent in at any time by competitors, but not more than one game 
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Correspondence 
“Vulgar Errors 


Srr,—“ Antiquarian,” which “ Africanus,” ‘a your issue 
of March 26, quotes as used by Dickens, is described in the 
“Century Dictionary’’ as a rare word, and is illustrated 
there only by a quotation from Milton, who employs it in a 
depreciatory sense. After reading “Africanus’”’ letter I 
happened to take from my bookshelf Boswell’s “‘ Tour to the 
Hebrides,’’ 1813 edition, and by a curious coincidence on the 
first page I opened I lit on this very word in a letter from 
George Dempster to Boswell, in which, speaking of Dr. 
Johnson, he says “ The author neither says he is a geographer 
nor an antiquarian, nor very learned in the history of Scot- 
land, nor a naturalist nor a fossilist.’’—Yours, e — 


Teaching English Literature 


Srr,—“ H. P. H.’s”’ letter moves me to make a protest 
which I have long contemplated making, against the way in 
which some of your correspondents speak of the teaching of 
English literature and grammar in schools. I have some 
experience in teaching these subjects for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, and I believe that the usual methods, though 
doubtless far from perfect, do give good results. It musi be 
remembered that the majority of children in the majority of 
schools do not come from homes where good reading is encour- 
aged and where literature is discussed. Most children have 
a very small vocabulary and a very limited power of arrang- 
ing words, therefore they have great difficulty in thinking 
connectedly, in expressing their thoughts or in understanding 
what they read. If they mix with cultivated and intellectual 
people their minds are easily and naturally trained by con- 
versation and reading, but if they come from homes where 
newspapers and poor novels are the only literature and gossip 
the only conversation, it is left to the schoolmaster or mis- 
tress to do what can be done in the few hours a week devoted 
to literary subjects. I have thought and watched and tested, 
and I know that analysing good sentences and parsing words 
gives children an insight into the possibilities of composition 
and the meaning of words which it would be difficult indeed 
to give them in any other way. Paraphrasing a fine passage 
forces the pupils to think out the meaning for themselves, 
and intelligent comprehension gives pleasure if they are not 
unduly fatigued. The study of literary masterpieces intro- 
duces boys and girls to the wonders of philology, to matters 
of history on which their history lessons do not touch, and 
to a whole world of thought which in their home life is never 
approached. It is not my experience that such study causes 
dislike of the authors studied ; I know that to get up a play 
for the “ Junior Cambridge’’ may be the foundation of a 
life-long love of Shakespeare. I admit of course that much 
depends on the examiners; the Indian Education Depart- 
ment, for instance, makes good teaching impossible; but 
given good teachers and good examiners, I maintain that our 
methods are not to be despised, and that grammar is a 
necessity. I am convinced that neither mathematics nor 
elementary natural science give the kind of training which 
will fit children’s minds to learn and comprehend easily, 
whereas wide and at the same time methodical reading is 
not possible in school work, even if it were advisable.— Yours, 

c. CaTHERINE C. CHANNER. 

Darjiling, India. 


“ Radical Moral Evil” 


Srr,—Our thanks are due to “A Student of Literature ’’ 
for his most interesting quotations. It seems to me that 
the difference between us is not really so great. No one 
denies the tendency to what we call evil in human nature. 
Science does not “ loftily assure him that this ought not to 
be and cannot be’’; certainly I never did. Modern ethics 
merely impugns the positive nature of evil, and declares it 
to be the negation of good. What would be evil in man, e.g., 
murder, would be the non-moral law of its nature in an 
animal. Believing in the continuity and consistency of man 
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with nature, science sees that to declare man essentially or 
originally evil ‘is to declare the Cosmos essentially evil. 
From that blasphemy it refrains. 

May I suggest that “ A Student of Literature’’ would do 
me a great service if he would use his wide knowledge to 
inform me as to the history of the idea—which we find in 
such diverse places as Shintoism and Browning’s Abt Vogler 
—that evil is no more than the negation of good. Of course 
it ought to be possible for me, when seeking such a history, 
to turn to my library and consult an “ Historical Dictionary 
of Ideas.’’ Future centuries will wonder how we got along 
without such a work; and “ Student of Literature’’ would 
make am immortal name for himself if he would write one. 
Need I say that I am perfectly serious in this suggestion ?— 
Yours, &c. C. W. Sarzesy. 


Blundell’s 


Srr,—Your Reviewer suggests that if Mr. F. J. Snell’s 
book on Archbishop Temple be reprinted it might be renamed 
“ Blundell’s and its Worthies.’’ Fortunate, indeed, may that 
writer count himself who has hit upon a title approved of 
already by expert opinion ; and it so happens that a volume 
of memoirs of eminent Blundellians, bearing that name, is 
now almost through the press. “ Blundell’s Worthies ’’—or, 
does not diplomacy suggest that it should be entitled “ Blun- 
dell’s and its Worthies '’ ?—has been written in honour of the 
tercentenary of the school, next June. May I add that in 
my pleasant task I have been loyally helped with contribu- 
tions (literary, I mean) by various ‘“ O.B.’s,’’ amongst their 
number Mr, F. J. Snell ?—Yours, &c., M. L. Banks. 


The Teutonic Prefix “Ge” 


Srr,—This superfluous syllable does not seem explicable in 
German ; professors call it meaningless, and say “ pass on,”’ 
but it is an important intensive, however neglected or super- 
seded. 

It is apparently a survival from the classical tongues, as 
in the imperatives or age, in both forms; Sanskrit “ aj,’’ 
so “ ago’’ whence agent, agitate, &c. ; and more pointedly the 
carman’s “ gee-hup,’’ the initial “a’’ being lost or dormant. 

Now this Germanic “ ge’’ was “ ga’’ in Gothic, both forms 
being equal in Greek ; the language called Gothic was gram- 
maticised by the missionary Ulphilas, a Bishop of the Greek 
Church, and the Gothic alphabet was founded on runes, 
traced to uncial Greek ; so, wherever a doubt exists, it seems 
safe to recognise a classical precedent.—Yours, &c. 

A. Hatt. 


’ 


“ An Infinite Capacity for Taking Pains’ 


Srr,—The above line is corrected into “the transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble, first of all’’ (from Carlyle) in one 
of your “ Questions’ of April 23, but does not the line as it 
stands occur in one of Pater’s writings? It is quite familiar 
to me, and I had thought to be able to find it in the 
“ Renaissance ’’ or “ Appreciations,’’ but have not been able 
to light upon it. Perhaps some of your readers could come to 
my assistance, for I am assured the line is Pater’s, as dis- 
tinct from Carlyle’s version of the same idea.—Yours, &c. 

Max JupGe. 


Spencer’s Musical Criticism 


Srtr,—As a reader of Spencer’s memorable “ Auto- 
biography ’’ I have been much interested in his opinion of 
Wagner. Your musical critic says that his failure to ap- 
preciate this great master is “ easily explained,’’ but he does 
not hint at the explanation. Perhaps next week he might 
do so for us. For myself I am quite puzzled, unless it be 
that the explanation is the Spencerian one of adaptation 
between the organism and its environment; Spencer’s 
auditory centre had been developed under a non-Wagnerian 
environment, and was therefore not adapted to appreciate 
the new music? This is the rule with nearly all of us in 
other matters besides music, is it not ?—Yours, &c. 

AMATEUR. 
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Mr. Morley’s “Gladstone Ps 


Srr,—In Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Mr. Gladstone”’ there is 
a list given of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet colleagues. Seventy 
Ministers are mentioned, but there are three Ministers 
omitted, viz. Lord Dalhousie and Lord St. Germans, who 
entered Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet in 1846, when Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to it; and Lord Canning, who was a member 
of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet with Mr. Gladstone when it 
was originally constituted in 1855.—Yours, &c., 

H. B. Foyster. 


The Late Sir Leslie Stephen 


Srr,—We believe that the friends of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen would wish to give some outward expression of their 
affection and regard for him. 

It has been suggested that in the first instance an engrav- 
ing should be made of the portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
and that copies should be presented to the London Library, 
to the Atheneum Club, to Harvard University, to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and to other institutions with which Sir 
Leslie Stephen was closely associated. Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
kindly undertaken to superintend the execution of the work. 

It would be convenient if subscriptions and communica- 
tions be forwarded to Mr. Sidney Lee, 108 Lexham Gardens, 
Kensington, London, W.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce MEREDITH. 
James Bryce. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Henry JAMEs. 
A. C. Lyatu. 
JoHN MORLEY. 
May 3. 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for tiis column must be addressed to Tae Epiror, 
Tue AcADEMY AND Lireratore, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the _ of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

CompstiTIOoN. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be o ww greatest general interest and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book 
or books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) yt choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will reveive a cheque for 5/-. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of ‘“ Questions and Answers” 
will imply disqualification. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


WOTICE. 

In future one of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, 
whenever possible, toa Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Contributors to these columns are once more earnestly 
requested to observe the very simple rules printed at the 
head hereof. Every week several are disqualified because 
they put their name and address on their enclosing letter 
only, and not on each separate question or answer. 


NOTE. 


“Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes.” 
Prologue, ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” 
It seems worth while to quote from Dante’s “‘ Vita Nuova” the passage 
which gives the old distinction between “pilgrim” and “ palmer.” I 
have not seen it referred to in any annotated edition of the “ Prologue 
that I am acquainted with. I give the passage in Rossetti’s translation. 
“ And I wrote this sonnet, which beginneth: ‘ Ye pilgrim folk.’ I made 
use of the word pilgrim for its general signification; for ‘ pilgrim’ may 
be understood in two senses, one general, and one special. General, 
so far as any man may be called a pilgrim who leaveth the place of 
his birth; whereas, more narrowly speaking, he only is a pilgrim who 
goeth towards or frowards the House of St. James. For there are three 
separate denominations proper unto those who undertake journeys to the 
glory of They are called Palmers who go beyond the seas east- 
ward, whence often they bring palm-branches. And Pilgrims, as I have 
said, are they who journey unto the holy House of Gallicia; seeing that no 
other apostle was buried so far from his birthplace as was the blessed 
Saint James. And there is a third sort who are called Romers; in that 
they whither those whom I have called pilgrims went: which is to say 
unto Rome.” 
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The Wyf of Bathe, then, we may say had earned a right to all these 
titles : gelmer by her’ three josrpeye to Jerusalem; pilgrim, by her 
journey to Gallicia ; and Romer likewise, for “at Rome she hadde ben.” 

Emily Hickey. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 


ORIGIN or SHAKESPRAREAN Piars.—Who were the authors of “ Promos and 
Cassandra, “The Troublesome Reign of King John,” and the translator 
of the Menaechmi,” on which, according to some authorities, Shake- 
speare founded certain of his plays?—H.B.B. (Sidmouth). 


AvuTnor Wanten.—Where can I find the author 
on Tecat of the following reference 
Yet these are a who durst expose the age 
Of the great wonder of our English stage ; 
Whom Nature seemed to form for your delight, 
And bid him speak as she bid Shakespeare write. 
W.M.H. (Edinburgh). 


SHAKESPEAREAN Brs_ioGRaPHy.—What is the fullest Shakespearean biblio- 
graphy in all languages?—J. B. Herries-Smith. aa sth ae 
INDEFINITE PRonouns.—In “‘ Macbeth” the hero and his lady dispute, 
with this conclusion, “Thou canst not say ‘I’ did it.” That means 
Macbeth could not charge his wife with the murder—but “I,” does it 
apply to man or wife, grammatically? Again in the song: 
Call me Laura, call me Chloris, 
Oall me Lalage or Doris, 
Call me, only call me “ thine.” 


The author means “ mine,” for if the respondent said “ thine” it would be 
to throw her away to any one else. This may be called captious criticism, 
but “ poetic licence’ is very exacting.—A.H 


LITERATURE. 


#% Avurnor Wantep.—Can any of your readers give me information as to 
the origin of this quotation and where I may find the remaining verses ? 
Oh! merry sang the monks of Ely 
When Knut the King he rowed thereby. 
“Row near the land, men,” cried the King, 
“ And let us hear these good monks sing.”—M. F. Burgess. 


AvtTHOoR WanteD.—Where can I find these lines? 
Dearest, I have no hero’s face 
To plead my passion’s cause ; 
No knightly, no persuasive grace 
To win a world’s applause. 
What should I do? W at should I be? 
Sweetheart, to be beloved of thee ?—Z'ristram. 


Oxstsers.—Who is the author of “‘ The Oyster: When, How, and Where 
to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It” (London: Triibner & Co., 1861)? The 
cover and illustrations are by Geo. Cruikshank; and it is a very thorough 
sort of little work.—Ernest Messum. 

“Tue New Repvatic.”—Is there any key extant as to the originals of 
the charaters in Mr. W. H. Mallock’s book, ‘‘ The New Republic”? I 
have heard that there 9 pee of Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, and 
others. Is this so?—John . 


GENERAL. 


* Queen Epitx.”—When I was staying at Le Puy I went to see the 
beautiful old church La Chaise Dieu. The sacristan said to me: “ Ah, 
madame coats to be interested in ovr cathedral, for we have an English 
queen buried ‘here, la Reine Edith.’ Can you tell me what queen this was, 
and how she came to be buried there ?—Min. 


Gurpe-sooks TO Wates.—As an assistance towards. the compilation of 
a bibliography of Welsh guide-books, I should be glad to know of any 
early works of this nature, prior to 1750, dealing especially with the 
counties of Glamorgan and Merionethshire.—Apthomas. 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Sonnets.—The theory that Shakespeare’s sonnets were addressed to a 
oung actor who played the female parts in his plays was advanced, half 
‘antastically, by the late Mr. Oscar Wilde in his essay on “‘ Mr. W. H.,” 
which ———- in “ Blackwood's Magazine’ about fifteen years ago. The 
name of the young actor (evolved from various lines and allusions in the 
sonnets) is given as “ Will Hughes,” or “‘ Hews.’ The essay, revised and 

rtially re-written, was announced in 1894 in the “ Bodley Head” cata- 
ogue under the title of ‘“‘The Incomparable and Ingenious History of 
Mr. W. H., being the True Secret of Shakespeare’s Sonnets herein for the 
first time set forth,” but it never appeared. The ——- “ Blackwood’s 
M ine ’’ text has been re-issued in an edition published by Mr. Mosher, 
of Portland, Maine, U.S.A. I have seen a letter from Dr. Richard 
Garnett giving an opinion on the MS., in which he says that quite apart 
from its gree literary merit, the essay, or rather story, is an admirable 
and valuable piece of Shakespearean criticism. In reply to the latter part 
of W.H.P.’s question, I can refer him to the exceedingly beautiful sonnets 
of Barnfield, practically unknown except to scholars of the beautiful ; 
and to Michelangelo’s sonnets. Barnfield is only known to the general 
ees by his to the nightingale, for a long while attributed to 
hakespeare : 
As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, &c. 


quite the least good thing he wrote !—Wykehamist. 

“ Lig a Cuurcn.”"—‘ The church goes slow” or some such phrase is of 
common use. The simile. is obvious—in the quotation.—W.A.T. 

[A similar answer received from W. EZ. Wilson (Hawick).] 

LITERATURE. 

%& Stevenson’s Errrapu.—Surely this suggestion of the meaning of the 
word “will” in the epitaph was made in fun. The . untrammelled 
Stevenson would have been the last’ man to decline on a business matter 
in the middle of such a perfect poem. At this rate, we might as well 
wonder what claims he had to seamanship and sporting instincts, when, a 
few lines later, he refers to himself as “ the sailor” and “the huntsman.” 
Any sympathetic reader of R.L.S. can only: see in the line that Stevenson 
was as ready to die when his time came as he was to live. He was the 
greatest example of enthusiasm for experience. He did not even feel 
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inclined to quarrel with fate. He lived as eagerly and fully as was 
possible consi sp 3 his health. He meant to die willin ly, with no ‘back- 
ward glance. He helped himself to life with both hands. He would give 
no grudging obedience to the sound of Death’s drum. Whatsoever his 
bee — to do he did with the might of two ordinary men.—¥.R.C. 
(Kenley). ; 

Srevenson’s Eritapx.—In Burns’ song, “The Rigs o’ Barley,” there 


ocours : : . 
set her down wi’ right good will 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
I take the meaning of the word “will” in the two quotations to be 
identical—A. M. Ross. . 

Srevenson’s Epitarx.—Unless the epitaph were written in a facetious 
vein, one may safely conclude the meaning intended to be conveyed of 
“with a will” would be the ordinary one of “ with all one’s heart.” His 
delicate state of health for some years before his death would lead one to 
conclude this to be the interpretation.—W.A.T7. 

Srevenson’s EritarH.—In reference to Mr. King Coyle’s interesting 

theory that the will with which R. L. Stevenson, in his ‘‘ Epitaph,” lays 
him down was his last will and testament, may I be permitted to offer an 
alternative gloss on this puzzling passage? ight not the word “ will” 
be an allusion to some person—a Samoan servant, for instance—named 
Will, to whom Stevenson was attached, and by whose side it was his desire 
to be interred? I cannot help thinking that a controversy on this point, 
properly aired, would speedily put the “ Will” of Shekespeare’s sonnets 
completeiy in the shade.—Fwcited. 
*% “ TusHerr.”—I always understood that Robert Louis Stevenson invented 
this word himself, to express tiie ‘‘ Wardour Street” English usually con- 
sidered appropriate for historical romances. The exclamation ‘‘ Tush,” 80 
popular in the writings of would-be medievalists, gives a foundation for 
the contemptuous collective “‘ tushery,”” as Robert Louis Stevenson used it, 
in humorous scorn of his own efforts in that direction —M. I. Ebbutt 
(Lampeter). 

“Tusnerr.”—I suggest that Stevenson coined this word to signif 
romances written in an archaic style, in which the expression “‘ Tush! ” 
might be used.—S.D.A.W. 

“ TusHerr.’’—From “Tush,” expressing contempt. So far as my recol- 
lection serves me, the egotism of the ap character in the work 
mentioned was wearisome, to use a mild term.—W.A.T7. 

“Eye or tHe Sovt.’’-—The reference is, I think, to Plato’s ‘“ Republic,” 
518, of which the following is a paraphrase by the late R. L. Nettleship 
in his masterly essay in “ Hellenica,”’ page : “The ‘eye of the soul’ 
is not, as some ‘ professors of education’ seem to think, a blind eye into 
which knowledge can be put; its power of vision can neither be originally 
produced by education, nor entirely destroyed by the want of it; it can 
mm Fig ‘turned to the light’ for which it has an intrinsic capacity.” 


Corncrpences.—The names are generally literal, but the Hebrew of 
verses 2, 3 has “nesi rosh,’’ read variously as ‘chief prince” or Prince 
of “‘ Rosh,” with a glance at Russia! In verse 5, the original has Paras 
or Peres, Cush, Phut; supposed to be intended for Persia, Ethiopia, 
Libya: so in the mysterious writing on the wall of “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
u-p rsin,” Persia is “read in.” The Greek of Ezekiel xxxviii. reads 
Gog, Magog, archonta rds “chief head,” Mesoch, Thobel. In verse 5, 
Gomer, +E tong eschatou Borra for “ north quarters.”” And Persai, 
Aithiopes, Libues, as in the “ R.V.”’; the Greek version of the Septuagint 
is older than any Hebrew MS. now known.—A. Hall. 

Femate Psevponrms.—The late Grant Allen published two novels, ‘ The 
Typewriter Girl” and “ Rosalba,” under the pseudonym “Olive Pratt 
Rayner.”--S.D.A.W. 

CorertpGe.—The lines beginning “‘ Here on this market cross aloud I 
ery” are from @ composition entitled, “ The Categorical Imperative, or 
the Annunciation of the new Teutonic God, ETQENKAIIIAN: a dithy- 
rambic Ode, by Querkopf Von Klubstick, Grammarian, and Subrector in 
Gymnasio ...” Coleridge introduces it with this note: “ The following 
burlesque on the Fichtean Egoismus may, perhaps, be amusing to the few 
who have studied the system, and to those who are unacquainted with it 
may convey as tolerable a likeness of Fichte’s idealism as can be expected 
from an avowed caricature.”—M.A.C. 

“Tink Lone.”’—This phrase is current in the North of Ireland in the 
sense of to wish for, or to weary for. It also occurs in the old Scottish 
ballad, “‘ Logie o’ Buchan”: 

He said, Think na lang, lassie, though I go awa’, 
For I'll come and see ye in spite o’ them a’. 


Longfellow, in ‘“‘My Lost Youth,” quotes as from a Lapland song, “ The 
thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts,” and the whole poem interprets 
it as meaning the “song and silence . . . that in part are prophecies and 
in part are longings wild and vain.’”’ The phrase probably has to do with 
longing, “to think longingly," or may be merely a reference to the fact 
that we think long about that which we wish for.—H. Pearl Humphry. 


“ Drawa oF THE Crosswars.”—The incident related in George Meredith's 
“Diana of the Crossways,” in which Diana Warwick sells a Cabinet 
secret, was founded on the report that Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Norton, 
who was popularly supposed to be portrayed in the novel by the heroine, 
Diana Warwick, had communicated the secret of Peel’s conversion to Free 
Trade in 1845 to John Thadeus Delane, editor of “‘ The Times” 1841-1877, 
who is in the novel represented by Mr. Tonans. As # matter of fact, the 
impending change was told to Delane by Lord Aberdeen, and evidence was 
forthcoming from Lord Dufferin and other influential persons to show that 
the story of Mrs. Norton was groundless.—W. Gribble (Oxford). 

Earurest Sonners.—It is generally stated by writers on English literary 
history that Sir Thomas Wyatt wrote the first English sonnet. He was 
contemporary with the Earl of Surrey, but fourteen or fifteen years his 
senior. Surrey refera to him as his “ master”; and Professor Hales con- 
siders that “it is time he should generally have some credit for ropes | 
introduced the sonnet into our literature.” The sonnets of both Wyatt an 
Surrey were published first in Tottel’s “ Miscellan .” It is found on 
comparison that the sonnets of Wyatt are more faithful than those of 
Surrey to the Italian model, both in structure and rhyme scheme.—S.C. 


Earurest Sonners.—Mr. William Sharp, in his introduction to ‘‘ Sonnets 
of this Century” (Canterbury Poets), says: “ The first English sonnets 
were composed by Sir Thomas by = (1505-1542) and Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey (c. 1517-1547) ; and the first appearance of any in book form was 
in the rare publication briefly known as Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany.” ”’—S.D.A.W. 

rest Sonnets.—In the reign of Queen Mary and in the year 1557 was 
published Tottel's "= Miscellany—Songes and Sonnetes.” It is the first book 
containing English sonnets, and most of them were written in the reign of 
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Henry VIII. The earliest are by Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), and are 
twenty in number, followed by tnose of Henry Howard, Karl of surrey 
(1518-1046), of which there are sixteen. The best of Wyatt’s is tae one 
entitled ‘‘ The lover compareth hig state to a ship in perilous storm tossed 
on the sea."’ For furtner information see “ Life of Shakespeare,” by 
Sidney Lee, and T. Watts-Dunton, Enc. Brit., Art. ‘* Sonnet.”—R. J. 
White. 


“ Diana oF THE Crosswars.’’—The incident in “‘ Diana of the Crossways” 
to whicn C. J. Pollard refers bears a striking resemblance to an ancient 
story which was current in 1845-6. When “The Times” surprised the 
world by announcing that Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet was preparing to 
repeal the Corn Laws, it was rumoured (very probably without the least 
foundation) that a lady who had wormed the secret out of a young member 
of the Cabinet had sold it to the Editor for a considerable sum. I do not 
believe the story, as both the stateaman and the editor were men of hign 
character.—H.B.F. (Hastings). 

GENERAL. 


“ Hore aGainst Horg.”—The “ Twentieth-century Dictionary” gives the 
definition as “te continue tc hope when there is no sufficient reason.’ 
“‘ Against’ in the sense used above doubtless means “ in opposition to”’"— 
to wit, Romans iv. 18, ‘“‘ who against hope believed in hope.” —W.A.T7. 


“An Otp Eprraru.’’—It is new to me, but surely simple enough to read. 
The middle line is used in both lines, thus: 
Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit, 
Hos sanguis Christi miro tum munere lavit. 


An ingenious sort of anagram. 


Those whom the serpent smote with sad, fell wound 
The blood of Christ hath laved with wondrous boon.—A.W. 


[Similar solutions received from: W. T. Greenstreet (Stroud); J. H. 
Stafford (Caterham); George White; M.F. (Kenmure Lodge); M. I. 
Ebbutt (Lampeter); Asmodeus (Newcastle); Harmatopegos; A.B. (With- 
ington); G.E.J. (Bray); C. S. Jerram; A.G.S. (Forest Gate); W. E£. 
Garrett Fisher; Sidney Darrell; Volunteer (Hull); Edward Palmer; 
Illiterate (Liphook); W.M. (Aberdeen); B. M. Gwyn-Lewis; H.W.M. 
(Manchester); H.C.P. (Cullompton); W.A.7. (Disley); F. L. Bickley; 
Rev. Dr. Cobb; J. Ford; L. F. Maxwell; J.E.A. (Paris); H. Pearl 
Humphry; W. P. Cook; Cormac (Truro); R. Steuart (Jersey); Moon- 
raker (Paris); the Rev. Austin Lowry; L.G.M. (Hove); S. 4 Eland ; 
Harold Lewis; McD. (Fermoy); S. (Aberdeen); G.A.J.C.; H.A.R. (Fare- 
ham); R. M. Henry (Belfast); R.J.M. (Montrose); F.E.G. (Dublin) ; 
Trebla (Tonbridge), and Christopher Watson.} 

“A Lone Spoon.”’—Heywood gives in his “‘ Proverbes,”” ‘“‘ Hee must have 
a long spoone, shall eat with the devill”’; and Chaucer, giving an earlier 
form, writes: 

Therefore behoveth him a ful long spone 
That shal eat with a fend. 


The allusion is probably to the morality plays so common in the Middle 
Ages, in which the Devil, in his own person, was one of the principal 
characters, and the Vice played all sorts of tricks and practical jokes on 
him. The Vice carried a wooden sword (now the harlequin’s wand, or the 
clown’s poker) with which to belabour the Devil, and that may have 
developed from an earlier “long spoon,”’ useful for eating or fighting.— 
M. 1. Ebbutt (Lampeter). 


Orera Piots.—In answer to W.I., I have in my possession a little volume 
called “The New Opera Glass,” containing the plots of the popular 
operas, and a short biography of the ey by John E. Barker 
(Letpag a Karl Fr. Pfau. 1887. 2nd edition). Plots are given of 67 operas. 

S.D.A.W. 


“TrckHILt! Gop nee ’eM! ’’—This reminds me of a phrase current in 
Worcestershire at this time. ‘“‘ Pershore! God help us!” At Pershore 
large quantities of plums are grown, and in years of plenty the saying 
runs, “ Pershore, where do you think, the land of plums.” In years of 
scarceness this is altered to “‘ Pershore! God help us!”—A. L. King. 


* Partomor.”’—Reply received from M. White (Whyteleafe). 


**Goop-sre =“ God be with you.”—W. J. Greenstreet (Stroud). 
“ Goop-nre.”*—Is a contraction of “God be with you”; Spanish equiv. : 
Vaya con Dios—lit.: “Go with God.” The name of the Deity is variously 


found as Goad, Good, and God.—W.A.T. 


“Revenons A nos Movtons.”—This phrase is usually—and correctly— 
‘eseribed as occurring in “ L’Avocat Patelin,” a play written by de 
Brueys in 1700, and produced in 17/6. But the author himself informs us 
in a preface to the bay (in a later edition) that it was taken from a much 
elder piece—‘ Les Tromperies Finesses et subtilités de M. Pierre Patelin, 
Avocat & Paris, imprimée & Rouen chez Jacques Caillonne en 1656, sur la 
Copie de l’an 1560." From a criticism by Pasyuier of this old farce (dating 
originally from the fifteenth century), quoted by de Brueys, we find that 
it contained the well-worn phrase, which he describes as being even then 
““a proverb.”” It is worthy of note, however, that the original quotation is 
““Revenons & vos moutons,” and not “nos moutons,” as it is usuall 
quoted nowadays. Has the phrase ever really been quoted by any Englis 
writer, previous to, say, 1706 ?—_J.V. 


“*Gentus.”—In the first volume of “ Frederick the Great” (Book iv. 
chapter iii.) Carlyle speaks of Genius as a ‘“transcendant capacity of 
taking trouble, first of all,’ but it is scarcely fair to take this definition 
apart from Carlyle’s philosophy of Genius, and term it “ inadequate.” 
Rather should we weigh it in the balance with the author’s wider 1eflec- 
tions on this same subtle quality. ‘‘ Patience . . . know that Genius every- 
where in Nature, means this first of all; that without this it means 
nothing, generally even less,”’ he writes in another volume of “ Frederick 
the Great."”” Again in “‘ Past and Present’’: “Genius, Poet! do we know 
what these words mean? An inspired Soul once more vouchsafed us, direct 
from Nature’s own Great Fire-heart, to see the Truth, and speak it, and 
do it’; and again in the same volume: “‘* Man of Genius ’"—hast thou an 
notion what a Man of Genius is? Genius is the ‘inspired gift of God.’” 
Possibly the best definition of Genius is to be found in Hazlitt, who draws 
a very fine distinction between this quality and Talent. ‘ Talent,” he says 
in his “ Essay on the Indian Jugglers,” “is the capacity of doing anything 
-that depends on application and industry. .. . Talent differs from Genius, 
as voluntary differs from involuntary power. Ingenuity is Genius in 
trifles, greatness is Geniue in undertakings of much pith and moment. A 
clever or ingenious man is one who can do anything well whether it is 

worth doing or not.”—E. A. Browne. 


‘“* Farnets.’’—I have never heard this word. The children in America, as 
far as I know, say “‘ Kings Eex,” or “ American,” in playing “ Touch”’ or 
similar games.—M.G. (Charleston, U.S.A.). 

“* Farnets.”—I would suggest that this expression, otherwise written 
“ feign its,” is a hybrid French and German exclamation evolved from the 
juvenile brain, viz., ‘ Fais Nichts,"’ a notice to “do nothing” more to 
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the speaker as a player at the game. The confusion with the English 
word “‘teign” is natural, and bas many precedents, ex. gr. lantuorn 
for “lantern,” “Billy Ruman” for “ Belleropoun,” ~ for 
* causey” (cuaussée), &c.—Kvdert B. Boswett (Uuingtord). 

“ Mornes-1n-Law.”—Originaily this meant only: “ motner according to 
the law,” as op to motuer according to nature. Hence it stood in- 
differently for “ stepmother,” and what is now usually meant by “ mother- 
in-law.” The New Kngiisn Dictionary, s.v. “ tatuer-in-law,”’ gives quota- 
tions for its meaning “ stepiavner™’ from the sixteentu century down to 
the nineteenth (a.o. trom WVickens and George Kliot), and adds that the 
meaning stepfatuer is now cummonty regarded as a misuse.—#.K. (Hol- 
land). 

Countine-out Verse.—Having been much interested in the “ Counting- 
out Verses” recentiy publisued in THe ACADEMY Questions and Answers. 
I thougut your ingiisn readers migut like to know wnat rhymes were 
used on this side ot tne waver, so | send two. 1 know another, but it is 
more like some already publisued : 


(L.) 
Ones all, twos all, zigs all zam, 
Bonb-taul, bob-tail, tickie ‘em tam, 
Harum scarum, mergam marum, 
France. 
You are out. 
(2.) | 
Eeny, meny, miny mo, 
Caten a nigger by the toe, 
If ne holiers, let him go, 
Eeny, meny, miny mo. 
—d.G. (Charleston, U.S.A.). 
“Taxing a Sieur.”—It may imply incredulity, but it certainly is an 
impudent gesture, not to say an offensive one. Tom Hood represents @ 
cheeky urcain taking a sigut at a soldier, and he calis the drawing: 
‘“‘ shrimp sauce to a ludster.”” Ravelais (14¥0-loog) was tue first to describe 
this dumbsnow, and with him it expressed scepticism, ‘ Panurge soubdain 
leua en laer la main dextre, puys aycelie meit le poulce dedans la narine 
dycelluy cousté, tenant les yuatre doigts extenduz et serrez par leur ordre 
en ligne paraliele a la pinne du nez”’ (Pantagruel, livre u., chapter x1x.). 
Tue expression would originate amungst sailurs. Navigators use a sextant, 
and putting it to tneir nuse to obtain the height of tue sun at noon-day 
sailors cali this taking siguts.—Copernicus (Paris). 


Tue NewpicaTe.—A complete list of winners, with the subjects of their 
poems, from sir Roger's iounding of the prize in 1806 down to 1900 in- 
ciusive, will be found in tne Oxford Historical Register—1220-1900—pp. 
164-7, published by Clarendon Press. A few earlier names are given; as— 
for instance—taat of Bisuop Heber, who in 1805 won @ prize with his poem 
“ Palestine.” Later names are chronicled in the four last University 
Calendars. On the cover of my copy of Oscar Wilde’s ** Ravenna,”’ 18/8, [ 
find that from that d>te back to 1840 the Newdigates were obtainable 
from Messrs. Tnomas Surimpton & son, 25 Broad street, Oxtord. I think 
Mr. B. HU. Blackwell, ov Bruad street, has generally published them of 
recent years. He would, no doubt, give “‘ Horace” a great deal of informa 
tion on tne subject.—A.H.B. 

[Answer also received from W. Hunt (Oxford).] 


Vroters.—Cf. Omar Khayyam, FitzGerald tr., 4th ed. Stansa xix. 
“I sometimes think that never blows so red 
Tne Rouse as where some buried Cesar bled, 
That every Hyacintu the Garden wears 
Dropt in ‘ner Lap trum some once lovely Head.” 
FitsGerald notes: ‘““I am reminded of an old English superstition, that 
our Anemone Pulsatilla, or purple * Pasque Flower’ (which grows plenti- 
fully about the rleam Dyke, near Cambridge), grows only wuere Danish 
blood has been spilt.” ‘Luis pvevical creation has no particular reference 
to violets. Cf. Oscar Wilde’s * Pantaea.” 
“This hot hard flame with which our bodies burn 
Will make some meadow blaze with daffodil. 
Ay! and those argent breasts of thine will turn 
To water-lilies,”’ 
—W.F.F. (Dublin). 


Vio.zts.—The key to the passages ene by ‘‘ Medicus” lies in the 
occult significance of these flowers. Flowers correspond to or represent 
various mental qualities or traits of character. The ts are, of course, 
our leading authorities on this science. Bryant refers to “the violet’s 
modest bell.” Mudesty seems, indeed, to be universally associated with 
tie violet. Peter of Capua refers to the violet as representing humility, 
and as such being emblematic of Christ. The distinguishing characteristic 
of a soul so permeates and informs the body that, after the latter has 
been cast off at death and buried, there is ans gon to spring up through 
the sod from its ashes such flowers as represent tue quality and uty of 
the departed spirit. What more beautiful characteristics can we associate 
with a pure and lovely maiden than those of modesty and humility? 
Hence the continual references to violets on the graves of such. The 
science is based on the ideas of structural form, functional activity, 
shape, size, colour, perfume, &c., and has been develo in modern times 
to a remarkable extent by some students of the ‘‘ Science of Correspond- 
ence” as celebrated in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg.—Wiiliam 
Smith. 

“ Bawsez.”—The derivation of this word given by “T. H. M.” is 
interesting, but not altogether satisfactory, and there may be merely a 
curious coincidence in it. The original spelling appears to have been babee 
or babie. In an Act James VI., , to improve the smaller coinage, 
“ twelf-pennie peices, babeis, and auld plakis”’ are mentioned. These were 
coins of whee rom 8 penny sterling downwards. Sir James Balfour (born 
towards the close of the sixteenth century—antiquary, herald, annalist 
and numismatist) names the coin, but says nothing of its origin. Bawbee 
seems to be a phonetic rendering of the popular pronunciation, the accent 
being on the last syllable when used substantively, and “ Sillebawby” 
would certainly not have been so accented. I see no reason for relinquish- 
ing Pinkerton’s derivation as set forth in our larger dictionaries—‘‘ The 

ilion coin, worth six pennies Scotish, and call bas piece from the 
questionable shape in which it first seoeuee. being of what the French 
call bas dillon, or the worst kind of billon, was now (reign of James VI.) 
struck in copper, and termed by the Scotish pronunciation bawbee.” See 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, &o.—H.R. (Lanark). 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been despatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
follow : 

Mr. A. Gilliam, 15 High Street, South Norwood. 

Mr. 8. B. Spaull, 6 The Mall, Ealing. 

Mr. John Bartlett, 63 North End, Croydon. 

Mr. E. Edwards, 13 Great Darkgate Street, Aberystwyth. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 


aco 





EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 


1, The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 


including 
8d. must be prepaid. 


2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week's issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


* .*. Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “* Wanted” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


ERRIMAN’S Suspense; Climate and Baths 

of Great Britain, 2 vols.; Spiritual Gui- 
dance ; Humours: of History, part 1; Longer 
Catechism of Russian Church, 1845; Duties of 
Parish Priests, 1845.—BRiIGHT’s STORES, LTD., 


Bournemouth. 

EUSS, La Bible (Psaumes et Evangiles 
R Synoptiques), 1875.—Dr. Coss, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 

OLE’S Description of Devon; The Studio, 
P “@©orot and Millet” number; Beckford’s 
Thoughts on Hunting; Hoare’s History of 
Modern Wiltshire.—JAMES G. COMMIN, Book- 
seller, Exeter. 








UDOR Translations; Don Quixote, 4 vols. ; 
Bandello, 2 vols.; Suetonius, 2 vols.; 
Comines, 2 vols. ; Castiglione, 1 vol. ; Mabbe’s 
Celestina, 1 vol.— WILLIAM DOWNING, 5 Temple 
Row, Birmingham. 





IMES Newspaper, 1800-1870, or a series ; 
8 
shaw (Richard), Poems, complete ; Rowe, Bonds 
of Disunion, 1883. — FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83 High Street, Merylebone, London, W. 





LD Books, by Edouart or others, on Sil- 
houettes ; also fine specimens of Eighteenth 
Century Silhouettes of men in uniform, or ladies. 
—FRANK FITZGERALD, 21 Porchester Square, 
Hyde Park, W. 





HE Mines of the Transvaal, last edition.— 
M. H. Guu & Son, Lrp., 50 Upper 


O'Connell Street, Dublin. 

WNERS of genuine specimens of Old 
0 English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
the same. privately, are invited to send _par- 





ticulars to HAMPTON & Sons, Pall Mall East, | 


who are always prepared to give full value for 
interesting examples. 





RIDGES’ History of Northants; Gent’s 
Magazine, 1799.—Gno. HARDING, 64 Great | 


Russell Street, London, W.C. 
eS Higher Plane Curves; Mind, com- 
plete set; Philosophical Magazine, early | 
volumes; Brewer, Henry VIL; Kirk, Charles | 
the Bold.—_HEFFER & Sons, Cambridge. | 
meena } 
HE Eclectic Review, vol. 1, part 2, 1805; 


vols. 20, 26, 28, 1823-7; vols. 3, 4, 10, 14, 
16, 1830-6.—C. HIGHAM, 27a Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 














EWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s 
Practical Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 
1794 or 1822 ; Hillegas, With the Boer Forces. 
—Hopcss, Fiecis & Co., Ltp., Booksellers, 
104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


tator (newspaper), vols. 1-80; Cra- | 


WANTED. 


EPTAMERON, 5 vols. large paper; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Johnson’s 
Dictionary, 1755 ; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols.; 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 4 vols.; Meredith’s 


HOLLAND Br0s., Booksellers, Birmingham. 





ICKERING’S Aldine Poets: Churchill, 
Falconer, Gray, Swift, and Goldsmith, 
cloth, uncut; Kelmscott Beowulf, John Ball, 
Gothic Architecture; Rossetti’s Poems, Ist 
edition, cloth ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, Ist edition 
cloth; Ditto, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Ist 
edition.— FRANK HOLLINGS, Bookseller, 7 Great 
Turnstile, W.C. 








URRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS 
BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 
| prices for cash by HoLmes Bros., 4 Manette 
| Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
| Mrs. OC, Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 
Laem by Wilde, O.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; 
books in large and small quantities 


purchased.—J. JAcoB, 149 Edgware Road, Hyde 
| Park. 








RABBE’S Complete Works.—Jarvis & 
Foster, Lorne House, Bangor, N.W, 


HOS. HARDY’S Novels, good set; Froude ; 
Short History of English People ; Carlyle’s 
Works (any odd vols.); Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon.—LLOYD &TOWNSEND, 13 Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


ICHELSON, Light Waves; Van t’Hoff, 
Physical Chemistry ; Thomson, Discharge 
| of Electricity through Matter; Conduction, 
| ditto. ; Messenger, Mathematics, vols. 2, 15-20, 

24, 25 ; Merz, History European Thought, vol. 1. 
| —MARLING SCHOOL, Stroud, Glos. 











HALLINOR Smith’s Mezzotints, portraits; 
Green’s Short History of the English 
People ; Bringli’s Narrative of a Residence in 
South Africa; Scott’s History of Stourbridge ; 
Bushell’s Chinese Porcelain; Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, vol. 2, edited by Dr. Thomas; Bible, 
Coverdale’s Folio, 1537; James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience; Starbuck’s Psychology 
of Religion; Butler's Solar Biology; Life of 
Mesmer; Ptolemy’s Astrology. — MIDLAND 
EDUCATIONAL Co., LtTp., Second-hand Book 
Department, Birmingham. | 


HEARLE, Shipbuilding, 2 vols.; Corballis, | 
Topography ; Vaughan, Words from the | 
Cross; Gissing, Private Papers of Henry Rye- | 
croft.—A. & R. MILnz, Aberdeen. 


TAMPS. — Wanted, Old English Stamps 
issued before 1890, unused or on originals 
preferred.—T, A..M‘INTYRE, Secretary Scottish 
Philatelic Association, 43 Nile Grove, Edin- 
burgh. 

















UATUOR Coronati, vol. 1; Dumas’ Cele- | 

brated Crimes, vol. 1; Poems by J. R., | 
1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. (Salisbury), 
| 1766.—Myzrs & Co.,59 High Holborn, London, 


| W.C. 


Poems, 1851; Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858.— | 


B.S 


WANTED 
ACEY’S Specifications ; Inglis (Lady), Siege 
of Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to; 
| Willis, Canterbury Cathedral—_JAMES PARKER 
& Co., 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
CKERMANN'S Views of Oxford, any ; Beloe, 
Monumental Brasses in Norfolk, 3 parts, 
pA a & Son, 27 Broad Street, 
| Oxfo 








PPARITIONS in Wales; Maid of Milan; 
Opera, 1823; Glanville; Vanity of Dog- 
matisinog ; editions of Kikon Basilike ; Chaucer, 
1598, 1602; Hoyle’s Whist, 1742, 4-5,.7.— 
H. H. Pgracu, formerly Hoyle, Bookseller, 
5 Grey Friars, Leicester. 
A Y Histories or books dealing with Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles; also old maps and 
| prints of Cornwall, and engravings of cele- 


_ brated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, Bookseller, 


| Penzance, 
Rzrort any old prints of Cardiff—Prin- 
CIPALITY EDUCATIONAL DrEpot, Y.M.C.A. 


Buildings, Cardiff. 
Ts Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book, . by 

Madame de Chatelaine, published about 
60 years ago, cloth, or broken copy if clean and 
not cut down.—THos. RATCLIFFE, the Dukery 
Bookshop, Worksop. 


HE DIARY of MASTER WILLIAM 

SILENCE, by Madden. State price and 

condition to Miss RImppELL, 5 Gordon House 
Road, N.W. 





| 
| 
| 











ILTON’S Poems, 1645, imperfect may do; 
Fagan’s Catalogue of William Woollett’s 
Works; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes; one of 25, 
L.P., Japan; Military coloured plates of the 
Guards.—Rosson & Co., 23 Coventry Street, 
| Piccadilly, W. 








ENNIS, J., Works, 1702; Select Works, 
2 vols., 1718; Miscellaneous Tracts, 1727 ; 
Life of Dennis, ‘not by Mr. Curll’’; Shirley’s 
Rudiments of Grammar.— A. CAPEL SHAW, 
Birmingham Free Library, Reference Dept. 
IFE of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
2 vols. ; Waverley Novels, Cadell’s edition, 
Nos. 38 and 48.—JoHn SMITH & SON, 19 Ren- 
field Street, Glasgow. 











LFRED Domett, Ranolf and Amohia (1883) ; 

A. ©. Swinburne, Notes on Poems and 
Reviews, Note on Muscovite Crusade. — 
B. STEVENS, Box 50, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 
LICE Werner, A Time and Times, or other 
poetical works.—B. STEVENS, Box 450, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.8.W. 





ITERARY Anecdotes of the 19th Century, 
by W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise, vol. 2.— 
TEVENS, Box 50, Sydney, N.S.W. 

| 
‘ 


[Continued on 3rd page of cover. 
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Some reasons why you should read 
Mrs. CRAIGIE’S New Novel. 


1st.—“ One of the few books of fiction that one may 
consider seriously at the present day.”—Morning Post. 


2nd.—“An extraordizarily clever picture of life 
as it is.”—Sphere. 
3rd.--“ One of the brightest and breeziest books 
that Mrs. Orzigie has yet written.” 
Birmingham Post. 


4th,—“ Prodigiously clever, admirably written, and 
often extremely amusiug.”—Spectator. 


The VINEYARD 


By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. CRAIGIE) 
6s. 6s. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


THIRD EDITION, 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S |; 


London Atlas of 
Universal Geography. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


| Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 


Various Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with | 
Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23inches, Weight 25 lb. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra. 
Price 122, 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss, 
“Itis unnecessary to refer to the care with which 
these maps have been compiled, even down to the 


smallest minutie. They are a credit not only to Mr. 
Stanford, but to British cartography, and there is no 





Some Characters in Mrs. CRAIGIE'S 
New Novel. 


JENNIE SUSSEX. 
“The vitality, the buoyancy, the beauty— 
admirably conveyed—of this girl, make her 
a notable addition to the gallery of heroines.” 
“orkshire Observer. 


JENNIE. 
RACHEL. 
FEDERAN. 


“The realisation of these three persons in 
their several moods is marvellous, and the 
reader is made to sway with the swaying of the 
fortunes of this strangest of love stories by the 
sheer force of the author's will and skill,” 


World. 
JENNIE SUSSEX 


“Ts as captivating a girl as ever stepped into 
the pagesof a story.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“Ts an exquisite piece of characterisation,” 
Daily Express. 








The VINEYARD 


By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. CRAIGIE) 
6s. 


6s. 


Le 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“Tts place is unmistakably upon the high 
levels of fiction, and its garniture of brilliant 
writing will be found a sure charm,” 


THE ACADEMY. 
“So entertaining, so full of charm and feel- 
ing, that one turns the last page with regret, 
and closes the book with a wish for more,’ 


LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

“The outstanding work of fiction of the 
present season has undoubtedly been furnished 
by Mrs. Oraigie. In‘ The Vineyard’ she has 
provided a fine tale of life and love in a pro- 
vineial town in which the interest is main- 
tained from first page to last.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“So, graceful, so elaborate, so entirely un- 
like the average of fiction, that merely to read 
it is a pleasure and relief to any person of 
taste,” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
Daily Telegraph, March 30, 1904. 
“This monumental work .. . is sable in any 
library, and Mr. Stanford deserves all the more credit 
for its production as it has been compiled, drawn, and 


MESSRS. 


‘CONSTABLE’S LIST 


| 
| 
| 








«6s. _ FICTION 


SIR MORTIMER 
By Mary JOHNSTON, Author of “Audrey” 
(4th edition), “The Old Dominion ” 
(9th edition), “ By Order of the Com- 
pany ” (12th edition), Illustrated by 
F. 0. Youy. 


‘*INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS ” 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “The Star Dreamer,” &c, 
Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 

To-Day says: “The book bristles with gallant 








| adventures and 


brilliant 
Daily Chronicle saya : “ We congratulate the authors 
upon a work of great distinction and charm.” 


| A NEw NoveEL by MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


engraved in London, and is therefore a thoroughly 


English production.” — Globe, March 30, 


“Tt is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas 
obtainable, equalling, if it does not surpass, the pro- 
ductions of the German houses, and certainly excelling 
them as regards contrast and precision of colouring, 
fineness of printing, and durability as well as handsome- 
ness of binding.”-——Standard, i, April.S, 1904 


Detailed Prospectus 0 gratis on application. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C, 
GEOGRAPHER TO His Mayesty THE KING, 








Elliot Stock’s 


NEW BOOKS 


In crown 4to; cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 
22 Photographic Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES IN 
EGYPT AND GREECE. By SEIMMAL 
HISROH, 





Author of “ God’s Fool,” &c., entitled: 


DOROTHEA: a Story of 
the Pure in Heart 
Daily ——_ + ~ “Tt is a ripe, strong, and 


masterly book and genuine addition to 
English fiction.” 


BINDWEED 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 
“The Concert Director,” &c. 

“A very clever book with many striking points of 
interest, . . . The ‘ Bindweed’ is a book to read and to 


remember,” — World, 
“ A book of uncommon power and unusual merit.” 


Author of 


Day. 
“ Shows Miss Blissett’s powers of construction and 


| expression at their best.”—Outlook. 


|THE IMPERIALIST 


“ Will prove instructive to anyone, and stir pleasant | 


memories in readers who happen ever to have gone 
over the same cesstepl ground.” —Scotsman. 


NEW STORY. 
Im crown 8vo, handsemely- bound in cloth, price 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES: a 
Story of the Franco-German War. By 
JEAN MERIVALE. 


“ The tale agreeably enforces the reader’s attention.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, ne vellum parchment, 
price 1s, 6d. net, 


POEMS. By W. E. Walker- 


DINE. 


By Sara JEANNETTE DuncAN, Author 
of “Those Delightful Americans,” &c. 


BELCHAMBER 


By Howard OVERING STURGIS, 
Author of “Tim,” “All that was Pos- 


sible.” 
Pilot says: “ As finely constructed as it is admirably 
written . .. full of knowledge and observation of life.” 
Saturday Review says : “ Reminding us of Thackeray, 
without that writer’s jovial sentimentality.” 


THE TUTOR’S 


“ A variety of + — “eee poems, narrative, descriptive | 


and lyric,” — The Rock 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price, 23. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By 
LOTTE. 


“ The author’s thoughts are suggestive, and the book 
is marked by earnestness of purpose and reverence for 
high ideals.” —Glusgow Herald, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Parernostes Row, Lonpor, E.C. 





LOVE STORY 


By WALTER Frith, Author of “In 
Search of Quiet,” &c. 


A LADDER OF TEARS 


By G. Cotmmors, Author of “The 
Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 
“A tale which Mrs. Colmore tells with much delicacy 
— ressiveness, with an air of culture which. will 
commend the work to many.”—Globe. 
ar) stimulating and effective — which will com- 
mend itself to ail who care for real 
Tast Anglian Times. 


First Volume fe ——s of Constable’s 2s. 6d, Series 
Popular Copyright Novels. 


CARDIGAN 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ Maids 
of Paradise,” “Ashes of Empire,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 





MRS. PEEL’S NEW OOOKERY BOOK. 


The Single-handed 
Menus, Recipes. Price 3s. 6d. Anthor 
of “ 10s. a Head for Housebooks.” 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Westminster. 


